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An Easter Day 


By Fannie B. Damon 


STARK garden shrubs, still half asleep, 
In rising pools stand ankle-deep. 

The strolling path beneath the gate 

Has turned a river, stern.and strait. 

The Easter rain drives cold and swift ; 

The dark sky hints no mellow rift, 

But stretches obstinate and harsh 

Above a loveless, leafless marsh. 

Oh, joyously one living bit 

Of all the greyness, hid in it, 

Pours forth his resurrection strain 

Across the rushing Easter rain. 

His notes the old-time faith repeat : 

He knows that earth is turning sweet, 

Is turning warm and fair and kind, 

Like miracle who cannot find 

Within his heart ?—come to the pane. 


Listen across the Easter rain ! 
DEXTER, ME. 











It has doubtless occurred to you that some of your fellow- 
workers ought to have The Sunday School Times regularly 
Any one who is not now a subscriber can easily test the 
working value of the Times by a three-months’ trial sub- 
scription for 25 cents. Will you acquaint your fellow- 
workers with this good way of getting acquainted with the 
Times ? 


a 
Our Sorrow’s Gain to Others 


It is God’s plan that every sorrow shall bring a 
special joy into life. He would have us think of this 


when the burden of sorrow is at its heaviest, for our 
very search for that hidden joy will help us to bear 
A man who was passing through 


the sorrow better. 
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a valley of affliction where the shadows were so black 
that he was tempted to take his own life, but who 
won the victory over himself, did not know the why 
of that trial until one day he found another man who 
was groping in the same terrible blackness, and out 
of his own searing experience he was enabled to bring 
to his fellow a sympathy and comfort that stayed that 
one’s hand from suicide. Later he did the same 
thing for still another sore-pressed man. Now he 
knows why God trusted him with the crushing sorrow 
through which God alone could have brought him for 
the gain of others. One who has never sorrowed can 


never sympathize. 


The Costliness of Low Standards 


It costs less to live up to Christ's highest stand- 
ards than to live by any other standards yet discov- 
ered. For living is costly, from any standpoint ; but 
Christ's followers find that the greatest cost is the 
least. The highest cost of doing right is always less 
than the lowest cost of doing wrong. A family 
that is making the struggle to do right by living within 
its income finds it a costly matter to give up many a 
comfort and seeming necessity of life. But such a 
family soon learns that wrongly-incurred debt costs 
more than self-denial, as those who have tried both 
plans can testify. Whatever we pay out in doing 
right is repaid to us tenfold. Whatever we pay out 
in doing wrong is a permanent loss. 


xx 
The Help of God’s Hindrance 


When God halts our steps and breaks up our 
plans it is always for our uplifting and deliverance, 
never for our bewilderment or our hurt. Paul, light- 
blinded on the Damascus road, Jonah, conscience- 
smitten in the hold of the storm-driven ship, David, 
with his shame-blanched face that told of sin, and 


When the Oldest 


QUAINT mystic of the latter day affirms that 
‘*the oldest angels are the youngest.’’ The 
statement is beyond verifying at present, but it 

is an appealing paradox, even though there be no 
time in eternity. In some or all of the enviable qual- 
ities of youth those in the spirit-world who have lived 
the longest must surpass those who were summoned 
later into being. With them, time cannot bring de- 
crepitude or decay ; it must bring something, and that 
something is growth, We on earth grow old. May 
not those in heaven grow young? 

What are some of these qualities which we may be- 
lieve expand with the passing aeons of an angel’ s life ? 

As we grow old, the characteristic of youth that we 
most miss and regret is its abounding vigor. Labor 
adds vigor at first, but presently it loses its virtue, 
and we find that our bodies are machines in which 
the stored-up energy is limited. Check, guard, oil 
the clock-work as you will, the spring runs down at last. 
But the spiritual realm exercise brings vigor without 
wasce or decay ; the heart grows strong by loving and 
the soul by trusting. The oldest angels have been ex- 
ercising love, zeal, and purity, for aeons longer than the 
youngest; they are aeons stronger. 

Interest and zest, fresh delight in the things he is 
doing, in the movement of the varied life about him, 
is another quality of youth that we would gladly re- 
tain. What would not the jaded man of the world 
give for that first fresh thrill? How some of us who 
are not all of the world worldly, would delight if life 
had the savor once had! But the longer the angel 
lives, the larger grows his outlook, the deeper his insight. 
He has been a diligent student of the mysteries of 





Jacob limping over Peniel, did not think this was 
true at the moment when they were first smitten. 
And when we try merely to get something for our- 
selves out of life, as they at first did, turning God's great 
school of character into a pleasure-ground or a market- 
place, we too shall misread the meaning of his will. 
But the Voice and the Hand are never ruthless and 
vengeful, as we sometimes think. The rudeness of 
the collision is not his but ours. He is not opposing 
us, but we are hurling ourselves against his love. The 
crash and the shock is of our making, notof his. For 
we have yet to realize in how many ways the shepherd- 
ing love of God may seek for his own, and that, as 
Arnold said, 


**To tunes we have not set, our beings must keep chime.” 


ba det 
The Privilege of Struggle 


Overcoming brings the greatest joy that a child 
of God can know. But overcoming is not possible 
without something to overcome ; and that something 
is offered to us with every temptation. We weary of 
our temptations ; we long to be free from them ; yet 
if that longing were granted now and here, we should 
be robbed of a privilege that nothing else could re- 
place. Probably there are no regrets in heaven ; but 
if there were, can we imagine a keener regret than 
that of looking back at the privilege of struggle which 
belongs to every soul on earth along with the assur- 
ance of victory through Christ, and knowing that we 
were now Cut off forever from the joy of resisting and 
conquering the powers of evil,—a privilege that we 
had so often wasted when it was ours? God gives us 
only a limited life-time of this sort of character- 
making opportunity. It is a privilege that perhaps 
angels do not have; but the Son of God shared it 
with us. Shall we not rejoice in it and use it to the 
uttermost while we may ? 
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Are the Youngest 


God, ‘‘ which things the angels desire to look into.’’ 
The longer the divine forces are at work, the clearer 
their working appears ; each new age adds to its in- 
terest and beauty. How his heart must leap as he 
reads more and more plainly the thoughts of God in 
the advancing drama of human life! It is only the 
blind who is bored. The seeing is thrilled with a 
growing fascination, 

Youth has again an interest and a pleasure in hu- 
manity at large, and in individual men and women, 
of which age and experience is too apt to deprive us. 
Our valuation of humanity becomes lower. We are 
more sure of human weakness, and less sure of human 
strength. But for all his experience of folly and sin, 
the older angel, with an insight surer, has had such 
experience of the saints of God that his life has been 
enriched beyond measure by the fidelity, the love, the 
unselfishness, the genuine values, he has found in 
human hearts. It must have done even an angel 
good to be acquainted with Isaiah and Paul and John, 
with Melancthon and Fenelon and Jonathan Edwards. 
The little girl clapped her hands when she heard that 
Phillips Brooks was dead. ‘‘How glad the angels 
must have been when they saw him coming!’’ It is 
only a very young or a very unspiritual spirit who 
would say with Thomas Moore's peri : 


** * Poor race of men,’ said the pitying spirit, 
* Dearly ye pray for your primal fall. 
Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.’ ”’ 


The oldest angel, on the contrary, holds his breath 
expectant in earth's foulest swamps ; he look to find 
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at any moment one of heaven’ s choicest flowers bloom- 
ing there. Hope grows in him with every age. Each 
aeon has revealed to him another facet of the manifold 
wisdom and the steadfast purpose of God, each de- 
cade exhibits more gloriously God’s power to guide 
and uplift and glorify. 

Who has not envied youth’s genial heart and uni- 
versal good-will? Each angel, mo doubt, starts his 
spiritual life endowed with that. It is his in germ, 
undeepened, undeveloped. But as the ages pass, he 
has been steadily exercising it. He has been speed- 
ing on missions of mercy. He has been watching 
humanity with yearning desire for the growth of like 
good-will among men, he has been deep in the coun- 
sels of God, he has observed in Jesus Christ the 
flower and the fruit of God's timeless love, and the 
thrill has deepened in his heart until it dominates all 
others,—the thrill of that deathless love, good-will 
The song the shepherds overheard was just a crumb 
from the heavenly feast, an echo of the unceasing 
song of heaven. 

And simplicity of mind and heart is a child’s quality 
which man most sadly lacks and needs. Our heavenly 
inhabitant may have to spend some ages, first in 
grasping the multitude of facts and events before him, 
and then in bringing them together according to God’s 
laws of being and significance. He may be confused 
at first by their multiplicity, and for a while the added 
details may mean still more confusion. By and by 
he has passed that point forever. Things have begun 
to tell their story to him, and each added fact is not 
so much more to cumber, it is so much more to illu- 
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His wisdom is vaster, but his thought is simpler ; his 
facts are more numerous, but his formulas grow less, 
and he sees increasingly that ‘‘ through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs."’ 

All this sums itself up, for angel, or archangel, or 
seraph, in the child’s absolute surrender of mind and 
will to its guide and ruler, They have discovered 
most clearly the infinite variety of their Master's wis- 
dom and power, and their own: utter dependence in 
wisdom and strength, They have seen so often the 
marvels of his grace, his divine simplicity, his ‘* ways 
past searching out,’’ that ‘‘there is no breath in 
them.’’ Adoring and expectant wonder, vastly deeper 
even than that of the ‘‘ devout astronomer," becomes 
their habitual attitude. What next will He have to 
show to the principalities and powers? If death 
were for them, it would seem they would 

‘« Expire in their rapture and wonder 

As harpstrings are broken asunder 

By music they throb to express.”” 
Deathless, the throb of their wonder is transmuted 
into love and praise, and such unison with his will 
that they have but one wish, one longing, to be his 
instruments forever, voices to sound. out his messages 
that God may be all and in all. 

** Which things are an allegory.’’ He is the oldest 
Christian who has lived not longest but most in Christ. 
His also is the timeless life, in which years bring not 
decay but growth. Vigor, zest, hope, good-will, sim- 
plicity, surrender, which are youth's freshest beauties, 
are maturity’s choicest fruits. The saint reaches his 
summit when he becomes a little child. The oldest 

















mine. Age by age the array falls into fewer lines. Christians are the youngest. 
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Can We Reckon Bible Time 
Before Abraham ? 


Old Testament chronology is both intricate and 
simple. It is likely to prove a baffling puzzle to the 
ordinary reader of the Bible; but there are some 
features of it that can be made comparatively simple 
and plain to most of us when explained by a reverent 
Bible scholar such as Professor Beecher. A reader 
seeks light from such a.source when he writes ; 


Professor Beecher says in The Sunday School Times of 
January 26 that the age of Abram -~ in Genesis 12: 4 is, he 
thinks, ‘tthe beginning of Old Testament chronology, the 
numbers in the preceding chapters aa ethnical and not bio- 
graphical.” He had said the week before (January 19) ‘‘ the 
biblical numbers before Abraham were not intended to be un- 
derstood as giving* a chronology."" I wish he would explain 
more fully how they were intended to be understood. 


Professor Beecher now writes more fully on this 
point than the limited lesson-space allowed : 


The question of chronology in the Old Testament before the 
time of Abraham depends on the interpretation of Genesis 5 
and 11 ; 10-32. It is not surprising that men have regarded 
these passages as giving a continuous chronology from the 
creation to Abraham. n this basis, and using the numbers 
of the Hebrew text, Ussher dates the creation goo4 B. C. The 
Greek text gives in part larger numbers, so that one might 
extend the time by a millennium or two. But thoughtful 
men in the past have found this view beset with difficulties, 
and in recent decades the difficulties have multiplied. 

Archbishop Ussher thought of the events mentioned in the 
first chapter of Genesis as occurring in a week of ordinary 
time. Most persons now think of that chapter as an anthro- 
pomorphic representation of events that occupied tens of thou- 
sands of years. Most persons have now become convinced 
that there were highly organized civilizations in Babylonia and 
Egypt and elsewhere some thousands of years earlier than the 
date assigned by Ussher for the creation, or than any earlier 
date that can be made out from the numbers as given in the 
Greek text. These are the prevailing opinions, though there 
are some who do not accépt them. If these commonly re- 
ceived opinions are true, they justify ene of two inferences : 
either the numbers in Genesis 5 and 11 are wrong, or they are 
to be understood in some other way than as a chronological 
scheme. Persons who are eager to discredit the statements of 
the Bible of course insist on the former of these alternatives. 
but the latter ought also to be considered. 

‘The explorations of the past half century have shown us that 
pedagogic contrivances, such as tables of events or of dynas- 
ties, bilingual lists of words, explanatory schemes of proper 
names, and the like, were in use from very early times. Why 
should we not regard these two passages in Genesis as proba- 
bly being mnemonic tables of race movements, or of dynasties, 
or of successions of political events, arranged in the form of 
lists of personal genealogies? On this theory we have, to be 
sure, lost the key to them, and are therefore now unable to 
interpret them. But as we make pea in deciphering the 
ancient Babylonian tablets and other writings, we may at any 
time find the lost key. Such a find would be less surprising 
than many finds that have actually been made. While we 
wait for the additional evidence which shall enable us to in- 
terpret these passages with certainty, it is safe, and in accord 
with robability, to regard them as records which were not 
intended to be understood in a literally biographical sense, 





but which have a historical value that is genuine, though at 
present not entirely intelligible. 

This is more reasonable than to regard them as a mere 
make-up, either of the folklore sort, or of late ill-informed stu- 
dents of history. There is no fascinating interest in these two 
passages which might account for their production and sur- 
vival as a make-up, It is impossible to find an adequate mo- 
tive for any one’s producing them as a make-up, or to find 
parallel instances which will justify the theory that they are of 
that nature. 

What a privilege the next generation or two of. 
Bible students is likely to enter upon, as year after year 
records fresh discoveries in Bible lands which reveal 
the historical accuracy of the old Book! Meantime 
we can well afford to let some chronological puzzles 
await their unraveling, 


Shall We Judge, or God? 


Is there any passage in the Bible that seems to 
have been written in order to enable men to judge 
which of their fellow-men are to be eternally saved or 
eternally lost? If there is such a passage, the Editor 
ot The Sunday School Times does not know of it. On 
the contrary, his understanding is that the eternal 
future of men is a matter upon which other men are 
not to decide, but which is in the hands of One who 
is a Saviour as well as a Judge. And if there is any 
truth that seems to be plainly stated, it is that God 
judges not as men judge, which is a good reason for 
men to let judgment alone. Would it not be well 
that this should be borne in mind by some readers 
who have been needlessly troubled by a story recently 
published in these columns ?—Ian Maclaren’s «An 
Irregular Christian,’’ in the issues of February 23 and 
March 2. A New York state pastor recognizes the 
possibility of readers’ misunderstanding the teaching 
of that story when he writes : 


I have read with great pleasure the story by Ian MacLaren, 
**An Irregular Christian."” I simply wish to ask if anybody 
has raised the question of orthodoxy of the gifted author of 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush" as set forth in this very 
beautiful story? Has anybody asked if it does not compro- 
mise Christianity for or by or with morality ? or, are pleasure- 
giving sentiment and beautiful periods to be allowed to gloss 
over the Master's teaching as recorded in the third chapter of 
John? 


Yes, other readers have raised just such a question 
concerning that story. Here, for example, is a letter 
from a Virginia reader : 


I would like to know where the Scripture is that will admit 
**Sturrock"* into heaven? As I understand the Scriptures, 
there is but one door to heaven, and that is Christ, and there 
is no getting into Christ but through the church ; hence those 
without the church have no hope whatever, What is the use 
of the church if we can be saved without it? I do not say that 
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all on the church roll will be saved. Not by any means. 
Would be pleased te have your reply explaining how “ Stur- 
rock"’ and his crowd can enter heaven. 


A Pennsylvania reader writes ; 


‘The ideas I refer to [and object to] as being taught by this 
story are salvation by character and sacrifice, and that one can 
be just as good a Christian outside of the church as inside. 


And a Texas reader asks : 


Would not one judge from the story that, at least in Dr. 
Watson's view, a man who had “ counted the cost,” and cone 
cluded not ‘‘ to accept the conditions of Jesus and take up his 
cross,"’ but to ‘* choose the other side,’’ would, if he had doy 
a good son and lived a moral life, be blessed throughout 
eternity ? 

The simple message of Dr, Watson's story was the 
message that the Master has given us in the latter 
part of the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, namely ; 
that Christ the Judge and Saviour will welcome some 
into eternal life who have not seemed to recognize 
him as Saviour in this life. It was probably hard for 
Jesus’ disciples to receive that message even from his 
own lips. . It seems to be hard for some of his disci- 
ples to receive it to-day. Some are tempted to feel 
that it ‘*glosses over the Master's teaching in the 
third chapter of John,’’—but the Gospels do not 
gloss over each other. Jesus had different truths to 
teach at different times. The truth which is the only 
way of life is that there is no life except in. Christ, 
and that no man can be saved but by Christ, That 
is the truth which Jesus put at Nicodemus, and it is 
the truth which each one of us must face for himself, 
But to his own disciples, over-fond of attempting to 
pass judgment on other men, Jesus put the truth 
that, as he was the Saviour of all men, he was also 
the one to judge whether men belonged to him or 
not; and he pointed out that he would base his 
judgments on what 4e knew was the controlling spirit 
and purpose of men’s lives, as evidenced by their 
works, He said that there would be, because of this, 
some surprises in the judgment-day. His plain 
teaching in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew seemed 
to be that certainly some of those whose life is con- 
trolled by the spirit of love belong to the God who is 
love, and are one day going to be claimed by him 
and saved, not by their good works, but by the power 
of the redeeming love of the: Son of God. Works 
won’t save a man, but works will show whether that 
man’s spirit is such that God can save him, That 
would seem to be Christ's answer as to the way that 
perhaps some like ** Sturrock and his crowd can enter 
heaven.'* Dr. Watson, indeed, did not dare to say 
that Sturrock went to heaven ; but Christ dared to say 
that he would admit some to heaven whom men 
would shut out of heaven, Christ zs the only door into 
heaven ; but neither Christ. nor his disciples ever 
taught that the human church is the only way of get- 
ting to Christ. Those who, like Sturrock, wilfully re- 
main outside the church, are shirking a plain duty to 
which ordinary manhood and honor call, Dr. Watson 
did not suggest that a man can be ** just as good a 
Christian outside the church as inside.’’ But it is 
Christ, not the church, that saves men, and Chris} 
alone, not the church, is to pass upon who are his. 
Nor does Dr. Watson’s story teach that a moral life 
will save any man. It was not his morality, it was 
his surpassing, unselfish ve for his mother that was 
counted in Sturrock’s favor. For love is of God him. 
self, and the evidencing of such love is a test that 
Christ, in his own picture of the judgment day, seems 
to apply to the lives of those who may even protest 
that they have not known that they were serving him, 
When that love of God which is our only hope con- 
trols us, we shall be less ready to say dogmatically 
who of our fellow-men are beyond the power of God’s 
love to save. 


x 
The Lad-Apostle 


It is hard for us jto realize how young the man 
Jesus was when he finished his life-work on earth, 
and how young, also, one or more of his disciples 
may have been. A Connecticut reader inquires : 


I have been a reader of your paper fora good many years, 
and think it is the best paper in its line I have everseen. In 
an editorial you say, ‘* Except a few women and a /ad, no 
friend stood by him or in his dying hour.” I have taught 
a Sunday-school class for forty years, but have never heard of 
that dad before. Please let me know who he was, 


John the apostle was the one referred to as the 
lad who stood by Jesus in his dying hour. As Presi. 
dent Robert Ellis Thompson has pointed out in these 
columns, John, although a man in the eye of the 
Jewish law, must have been very young, and may 
fairly have been called a lad. He outlived Jesus, it 
will be recalled, by nearly seventy ‘years. 



































LESSON. FOR APRIL 14 (Gen. 32: 9-12, 22-30) 











T THE time of the important occur- 
-{ rence at Peniel, Jacob was an elderly 

man with a large family, and his name 

was suddenly changed. In our West- 

ern life we are accustomed to the 

changing of a name at the solemniza- 
| tion of marriage, and in connection 
with the inheriting of property, but 
under other circumstances such an alteration would 
seem to us to be an occasion of useless family embar- 
rassment and postal dislocation. According to Oriental 
thought however, the name-transition from Jacob to 
Israel was amply justified by what had taken place, 
and it is referred to as something that was to serve an 
important purpose, and have a public and even per- 
petual value. 

The bestowal upon him of the new name Israel, as 
a prevailing wrestler with God and man, gave voice 
and vitality to a personal instinct that was no longer 
to remain silent and suppressed. The name meant 
the open recognition in his character of a feature that 
was to lead all others in his relationship with God and 
man. It was to pass from him into the temperament 
and destiny of his enduring descendants. They were 
to be in nature as well as in name, children of Israel, 
Israelites, a people made exceptional by their histor- 
ical conflict with other races, and with whom religion, 
whether in letter or in spirit, was to be a matter of 
supreme importance, and they were to live and suffer 
for it with an intensity that is always interesting and 
often perplexing. 

In the quotation from Luke to : 20 that forms the 
Golden Text of our subject, the disciple-messengers 
were told by Christ that instead of rejoicing in the 
consciousness and uplift of entrusted power they 
should find a wiser happiness in the fact that their 
names were written in heaven. The phrase is less 
familiar to us than it was to them, but after a moment's 
thought we also feel the beauty and restfulness of its 
meaning. That which is written there can only be 
blotted out there. No hand on earth can doit. He 
whose name is written there may feel as safe in the 
world with his claim upon Almighty grace as if he 
were actually wearing the crown ef life and standing 
beneath the bow of emerald. The Lord’s warning 
implies that with regard to inspiration for service, it is 
better to dwell upon mercies received than upon 
triumphs achieved. 

Among Christ's kinsmen according to the flesh, the 
Jewish people of to-day, this matter of the name 
written in heaven is one of annual anxiety. Accord- 
ing to the synagogue year there is an interval of ten 
days before the Day of Atonement, and the tradition 
teaches that at the beginning of the period mentioned 
God writes down the names of all living Israelites, 
those who are to die during the current year having 
their names recorded in the Book of Death, and the 
others having theirs inscribed in the Book of Life. A 
short-lived prudential vehemence in prayer and acts 
of penance may avail to get one’s name erased from 
one book and transferreu io the bright pages of the 
other! And so, when this rabbinical macadam of 
superstition and insincerity is removed, we find below 
it the stratum of a familiar Oriental thought ; namely, 
that having one’s name written in heaven means the 
joy and certainty of personal salvation. 


Striking Contrasts between East and West 

In the significance attached to names the Bible re- 
minds us that it is an Eastern book of ancient times, 
‘and that its writers, using the speech of their day, 
and drawing their figurative language from the life and 
landscape around them, often referred to customs 
and relationships that are now greatly modified in the 
modern civilization of the West. A study of these terms 
in their proper setting not only helps us to understand 
the precise and often picturesque value of the writer's 
thought, but protects against the introduction of mean- 
ings and inferences that were never intended. 

As an instance of the distance that may lie between 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern usage, we 
may take the custom of naming a child. In America 
and in England it is quite a common thing for a child 
to be named after a parent who is still alive. This 
is not met with in the Bible, and is unthought of 
among the modern inhabitants of Palestine. In the 
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The Significance of the Name in the East 
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East a name thus repeated is meant to be a reminder 
of one who might be forgotten because absent and 
unseen, but if the father or mother be alive and pres- 
ent, what is the use of such a memorial act? Such a 
name both perpetuates the memory of the departed 
and implies a hope that the piety and wisdom of the 
ancestor may be repeated in the child who bears his 
name. 

And just as it has always seemed absurd according 
to Oriental thought to name a child after a parent still 
living, so it would be equally absurd to name a child 
after a deceased relative if it was believed that there 
was no life after death, for then there would be no 
personality to recall It was perhaps this memorial 
value of names that was in St. Paul’s mind when he 
wrote (1 Cor, 15: 29), ‘‘If the dead are not raised at 
all, why then are they baptized for them’’? It was 
the same Oriental line of thought with regard to names 
that was used when Christ found an evidence of life 
beyond the grave in the fact that God called himself 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Je- 
hovah is at once God’s name and memorial among 
the children of Israel (Exod. 3 : 15). 

Oriental names usually give some indication of the 
parents’ hopes or feelings, or allude to something 
special in the child’s appearance, or commemorate 
some incident private or public occurring at the time. 
Bible instances of such names are Ishmael, Isaac, 
Jacob and his sons, Manasseh, Ephraim, Gershom, 
Samuel, Ichabod. So the Messiah was to be called 
Jesus because he would save his people from their 
sins. In the missionary schools of Syria and Pales- 
tine the school registers always abound with names of 
similar suggestiveness. 

The most touching custom with regard to name- 
giving is that of calling upon a child the name of 
some animal, the choice ranging from the lion, dog, 
and wolf, to the insignificant mouse. This is usually 
done when a child continues in a sickly condition or 
if several children of the same family have already 
died in infancy. The commonest motive is that the 
change of name may break some evil spell that is 
working, or that the giving of such a humble name 
and the assumption that the child is what the name 
represents may move God to spare a life that is con- 
sidered to be of such slight importance. The Lord will 
surely not grudge them the possession of so paltry a gift. 


Strange Traditions and Explanations 

When in Genesis 48 : 5, 6, Jacob transferred Ma- 
nasseh and Ephraim to his own family, as having 
equal rights with Reuben, Simeon, and Judah, the 
former at once became Manasseh, son of Jacob, and 
the other Ephraim, son of Jacob. While the otier 
sons of Joseph might be named after their Egyptian 
kinsmen, and have their rights in that relationship, 
these two adopted sons were to have their portion in 
the Land of Promise. The patriarch and his favorite 
son were of one mind on this point. They consid- 
ered that such a title, though only to be made good at 
a distant date and in a distant land, had an imme- 
diate vaiue wa. transcended tnat of the ‘nest princely 
inheritance in Egypt. It was their faith in the Name, 
that is, in the person from whom the promise pro- 
ceeded. 

Then there is a Jewish tradition to the effect that 
when Moses stood before the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
and demanded in the name of Jehovah that the Is- 
raelites should be permitted to go out of Egypt, the 
king gave orders to examine the state lists of the 
recognized gods, in order to ascertain if that name 
was there. When the name in question could not be 
found, Pharaoh informed Moses that his request 
could not be granted, because the name Jehovah was 
not on the official register! There is a suspicion at 
the present day that our religious denominations keep 
similar registers of certain venerated names, and 
hence difficulties arise when the heart of the church 
is seeking a wider and more loving idea of citizenship 
for the great kingdom of God. 

Rabbinical explanations are often too ingenious to 
be morally persuasive, but they are of interest as 
showing the general Oriental sentiment with regard to 
names to which they appealed. One of these state- 
ments from the chair of Moses is to the effect that the 
soul of a dead man remains in the body until inter- 
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ment has taken place and the mourners have retired 
from the grave. Then the angel Raphael comes with 
a heavy whip in his hand, and asks the soul of the 
deceased, ‘‘What is your name?’’ As at such a 
moment of alarm even a Hebrew name might be for- 


-gotten, the Jew who walks according to the traditions 


is instructed to find in the Bible a verse of suitable 
meaning in which the first word begins with the first 
letter of his name and the last word ends with the 
last letter of his name. This he must learn and re- 
cite until its repetition becomes automatic, and as a 
help to memory it will be his protection in the hour 
when he is left alone with the angel Raphael. When 
about to stand before the throne and give an account 
of the deeds done in the body the name is still the 
equivalent of the person. Examples of such verse 
names are for Abraham (Neh. 9 : 7), for Isaac (Psa. 
107 : 14), for Hayim (Psa, 34:7; Heb. 5 : 8). 

Throughout the Old Testament, religion means a 
covenant relationship with God,— ‘Of him, and 
through him, and unto him, are all things.’’ It is the 
atmosphere, sentiment, and teaching of the Old 
Testament. 


Claiming the Name as a Protection 

This relationship between God and men was one 
that already existed among men in the conditions of 
Oriental social life. When a poor man in Palestine 
is threatened with excessive taxation or illegal seizure 
of his property by some of his own people, he can, in 
self-defense, name over it the name of some Arab 
prince or clan-chief. The name is the person, and 
what is thus dedicated is unde. that man’s protection. 
Those who are giving trouble know that if they pro- 
ceed further they will have to deal with one who, 
without considering the rights of the case, must, for 
his own name's sake, come to maintain his own 
honor. Thus God became the Saviour, Redeemer, 
Keeper, Defender, Deliverer, of his people, and of 
the land dedicated to him. It is the apparent repu- 
diation of this relationship that gives the note of sur- 
prise in Isaiah 63:19, where Israel complains of 
being treated as those over whom God never bare 
rule, and who had never been called by his name. 
Similarly, in Isaiah 65 : 1, there is the Lord’s com- 
plaint that in order to receive attention, he must say 
‘‘Behold me, behold me,’’ unto a people that was 
not called by his name, 

The religion that thus gathered form and strength 
around the name of God by relationship to the cove- 
nant made with him was essentially one of wants 
supplied, deliverance repeated, benefits multiplied, 
sins forgiven, promises fulfilled. It worshiped in his 
presence with awe and. submission, and received the 
spirit of faith, gratitude, and peace. And so, when 
we present our petitions in the name and for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the relationship means that 
we find in ourselves the wants that Christ came to 
supply, and that we claim all that has been promised 
to usin him. We confess sin and ignorance, weak- 
ness and rebellion, the nature that will not change 
and the self that will not die ; and we receive the 
power that keeps us new creatures in Christ, and 
continually enables us to reckon self as dead. 

But in the Gospel of Christ and in the Christian 
life we are conscious of something more than this re- 
lationship between the weak and the mighty, the 
delivered and the deliverer. After salvation comes 
sainthood, and after redemption resemblance. There 
is here an ethical value, a moral condition, a spiritual 
affinity, that was not necessarily prominent or even 
essential in the other relationship. And so, when 
Paul went about preaching the universal gospel, he 
found that he had to address his message to two con- 
trasted and complementary types of mind. ‘‘ Jews ask 
for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom."’ The types 
were permanent, and to-day one is the Eastern and 
ancient, while the other is the Western and modern 
attitude towards the gospel. 

And so in this citizenship of Christ's kingdom all 
are children of the West, seeking after wisdom and 
ever finding it as they follow the Lamb to the living 
fountain of waters. And at the same time they are 
all children of the East, for they are His and not their 
own, and his Name is on their foreheads. 

BeyroutT, SYRIA. 
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HE ordinary business of the court of elders had 
been finished, and the minister was about to 
pronounce the benediction, when an elder rose 

whom every one honored, both for his ability and his 
integrity, as well as his courtesy and kindness, and 
spoke with deep emotion. 

‘¢ Moderator and brethren, I have a communication - 
to make to the Session which gives me greater pain 
than I have ever had in all my life, and which I ven- 
ture to think will be received with sympathy. Owing 
to the recent financial crisis, and the policy of the 
banks in calling in their loans, our firm has been 
gravely embarrassed, and I am sorry to say we shall 
be obliged to-morrow to place ourselves in the hands 
of our creditors. This is a great grief to my partners 
and myself, for as you know, gentlemen, our firm has 
an ancient name, and we have tried to keep it un- 
soiled ; circumstances, however, have been too much 
for us, and it is possible that our history is near an 
end ; at any rate we shall not be able for the first 
time to meet our obligations. 

‘«With our business affairs, I am aware, this court 
has nothing to do, and I will not refer further to that 
side of things; you have, however, the charge of 
your honor as a court’ of the church, and it is your 
business to watch over the character of your members ; 
it is a disaster if a communicant in the Christian 
church should fail in his moral duty, but it is a still 
greater calamity if any man in the position of elder 
should not be able to keep Christ's law so far as a 
poor man can. As to-morrow I shall be practically, 
if not legally, bankrupt and any man in that position 
should lay his resignation on the table of the court, 
to leave them to do with it as they please and as the 
circumstances suggest, I beg now with deep regret 
to resign my position as an elder in St. Jude's. I 
have been proud to hold the office ; I should hate in 
any way to disgrace it."' And Mr. Ryrie left the 
court, but not before our Nathanael had shaken him 
warmly by the hand, The door was hardly closed 
before Nathanael, usually one of the most diffident 
and silent of the court, was on his feet and asking the 
Moderator to allow him to move a resolution. 

‘‘I'm sure,"’ he said, ‘‘that I express the deepest 
feeling of every heart when I say that we have re- 
ceived this intelligence with the greatest sorrow, and 
that there is not one of us who will not remember our 
brother Ryrie in our prayers to-night ; there is not in 
the city a more upright man, and there is not a firm 
which has a higher reputation. As we all know, what 
has happened is not their blame, but their misfortune, 
and in the present state of affairs might be the lot of 
any of us. It is quite in keeping with our brother's 
spirit to place his resignation before us, and I do not 
deny that there are circumstances when such a resig- 
nation might be wisely accepted. But in this case we 
are all at one ; it would be a serious loss to the Ses- 
sion to part with Mr. Ryrie, and it would be a great 
blank in our own fellowship ; he has been a strength 
to the court and he will be the same in years to come, 
and I beg to move,’’—and then after a long consultation 
with the Moderator, for Nathanael was not skilful in 
drawing up resolutions, he read as follows :— 

‘*The Session decline to receive the resignation 
which Mr. Ryrie has tendered, and invite him to con- 
tinue in the office of elder ; they express their. sym- 
pathy with him in his present trial, and they place on 
record their affectionate and respectful appreciation of 
his unblemished character and valuable services.”’ 

They were already arranging that the Moderator 
and Nathanael should wait upon Mr. Ryrie at his 
house that evening, and convey to him this resolution 
and the good wishes of the Session, when a member 
of court who had moved uneasily once or twice called 
attention to the fact that the resolution had not been 
put, and therefore was not carried. 

‘«Yes, Mr. Moderator,’* said Mr. Skinner, rising, 
««] do mean that I am going to propose an amend- 
ment to that motion, or if it be more in order I shall 
move the previous question. It is not certainly agree- 
able to occupy my present position, or to take the line 
which I am doing ; one is always more popular when 
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he says smooth things and falls in with the majority. 
But I take it we are here to obey our conscience and 
to do our duty by the congregation committed to our 
charge. I am in perfect agreement with all that has 
been said about the financial crisis which has affected 
us all, and also about the high character of Mr. Ryrie’s 
firm, but I wish to submit that we have to deal with 
facts. The facts are that he is an elder of this church, 
the highest position one can obtain in our religious 
organization, and that he is going to compound with 
his creditors ; it is very unfortunate for him that he 
should be in this position, but it would be still worse 
for us if he continued in the eldership. I do not say 
that a bankrupt is as bad as a drunkard, it is not 
necessary to make comparisons. But it is a scandal 
when one cannot pay his debts, and therefore I think 
Mr. Ryrie has shown a wise discretion in resigning, 
and I beg to submit that we express our sympathy 
with him and that we accept the resignation."’ 

‘*Does any one second this motion ?’’ said Car- 
michael in a voice eloquent with indignation, and a 
silence followed which would have daunted any one 
except that indomitable Aristides. No one would 
second it, and the Moderator announced triumphantly 
that the motion of Nathanael was carried unanimously. 

«« Excuse me,’’ said Mr. Skinner, ‘‘ you cannot say 
unanimously till you know whether every one is in 
favor,’ and when the show of hands was taken he 
held his up against it ; he also asked that his protest 
should be entered in the minutes. As Mr, Skinner 
anticipated, and the elders feared, he was successful, 
for when Mr. Ryrie learned that one elder had dis- 
sented he refused to resume office, and St. Jude's lost 
for a time one of the representative merchants of the 
city. s 

This stroke was admitted to be Mr. Skinner’s mas- 
terpiece, and every one was agreed that he had never 
been so successfully offensive; but the incident was only 
the outcome of his character. Mr. Skinner, during 
the course of a long life, had never done anything 
openly wrong, either at school or in his youth or in 
business or-in church affairs or in his home or in 
society. He was an abstainer and a good liver ; he 
was a hard worker and faithful to every charge ; 


-he had always paid what was due; he never had 


broken a bargain; he gave largely to charity, and 
helped to manage the business affairs of a hospital ; 
he had provided for his wife and family; he held 
family worship morning and evening ; his attendance 
at church touched the highest point, and he visited 
his district as an elder four times a year. His very 
appearance in black frock-coat and waistccat, dark 
gray trowsers, black tie, carefully brushed hat; the 
thin lines of his mouth, the cold expression of his eye, 
his severely trimmed whiskers, his exact form of 
speech, his forma! handshake, were all a revelation 
of the man. He was emphatically a righteous man, 
against whom no one could bring any charge of omis- 
sion or commission ; and he was simply detested. 
There was no one who could say a bad word of him, 
there was no one ever moved to say a good word of 
him. There was no one need be ashamed to be in 
his company, but every one hastened to get out of 
his company. So far as was known he had no friends, 
and for that matter hardly any acquaintance ; far men 
would lose ten mintes rather than travel in the’ bus 
with him. His wife was well-dressed, and was 
allowed the use of a hired brougham. In case of ill- 
ness, she would have had the best medical attend- 
ance, and her husband always spoke to her with 
respect ; but people noticed that she had a cowed and 
spiritless look, not as of one who was ill-used, for no 
one suspected Skinner of secret domestic vices, but 
the look of one who had lost vitality. She had 
blanched and withered under the shadow of her 
austere husband. His sons, except one who had 
gone abroad, were unmarried and lived at home. 
They had not played the fool, and they were not 
known to quarrel with their father. But the father 
and sons were never seen together, and at home they 
sat in different rooms. If they ever talked, it was 
only on business arrangements, and they never ex- 
changed an affectionate greeting. Place him where 
you please, he would do righteously ; do what he 
pleased, he would be disliked. If there were an op- 
portunity of acting graciously, he always refused it ; 
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if there were an opportunity of acting severely, he 
always seized it. He was carried away by no im- 
pulse, he was guided by a frozen reason ; he was 
never troubled by a warm heart, he was dominated 
by a pedantic conscience. He was always logical, 
and often rose to sublime heights of common-sense. 
He was ever at war with sentiment, and carried about 
with him the atmosphere of a refrigerator. And at 
the close of that meeting, it was only the singular 
grace of God and the charitable influence of Natha- 
nael which prevented Carmichael from inviting Mr. 
Skinner into the vestry when the meeting of Session 
was over, and explaining to him in the frankest and 
most unreserved terms what he thought both of him- 
self and of his works. 

One seldom regrets that he has not spoken harshly. 
for one never knows what sudden turn life may take, 
and Carmichael felt that he had lost nothing by his 
self-restraint,—a quality in which he did not greatly 
excel, when a message came from Mr. Skinner asking 
him to call as quickly as possible because they were 
in great trouble. When: he arrived, he was shown 
into the dining-room, where the very furniture of 
heavy mahogany, and the absence of ornament, and 
the general air of severity, bore the impress of the 
family character. It did not matter how joyful and 
hopeful one might be, an hour in that room, or even 
five minutes if you were susceptible, would reduce 
the wildest spirit to a state of solemnity. Even 
although one were simply charged with charity till it 
oozed from his finger-tips, he would be obliged to 
take a more unrelenting view of his fellows after 
breathing the atmosphere of that hall of justice. Car- 
michael felt that nothing but a moral earthquake 
could upset the iron composure and imperturbable 
self-righteousness of this house,—or, rather, of its 
head ; but when Mr. Skinner entered the room, he 
knew there had been some kind of catastrophe.’ His 
hair had lost its exact set; his eyes were many de- 
grees softer; the straight line of his lips had been 
shaken ; his very clothes seemed to be worn carelessly. 
The whole fashion of his countenance had been 
altered, and his manner was broken and hesitating. 

** Very glad to see you, Mr. Carmichael ; that is 
not quite what I intended: to say, for I cannot be glad 
in the circumstances, very much the opposite. But 
I am grateful, very grateful, and Mrs. Skinner—that 
is, I mean to say, my wife—also thanks you for 
coming so promptly. We thought of you in this hour 
of trouble, for, although I may never have said it to 
you, I have been—that is, I am—in fact, we have 
enjoyed many of your sermons very much, especially 
we now think those about sorrow. They—have 
touched us more than we knew, and—we turn to you 
to-day as by an instinct, if I may putit that way.’’ And 
as he floundered along, Carmichael began to believe 
that there might be another Skinner whom neither he 
nor any other man had as yet known. 


(Zo be concluded.) 








The Audubon Society Meets 
By A. F. Caldwell 


T WAS a bright sunny morning in early spring. 
Aunt Flora felt that it was just the kind of day to 
call together, for a special session, The Audubon 

Society,—a society that had been organized among 
her brother's children early the fall before. 

Accordingly she saw Carl, the president, and when 

the rest of the members entered the breakfast room, 
they found posted on the door the following notice : 


‘* All members of The Audubon Society meet at 8.30 in 
the library. By order of the President. 


Promptly at the appointed time, when Aunt Flora 
and Carl entered the room designated for the place of 
méeting, they found all the members of the society 
there—Harold, Tommy, and Dick. 

««The first thing in order,’’ declared Carl, taking 
thé ‘‘chair’’—Mr. Beckwith’s large one at the head 
of the library table—‘‘will be to read the preamble, 
and Articles I and II of the Constitution. Will the 
secretary please read the same.’ 

Thereupon Harold opened the book of records 
which he had with him, and slowly read the follow- 
ing’: . 

° ( Continued on page 167, second column) 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Gen. 32 : 9-12, 22-30) 









COMMON VERSION 


9 & And Jacob said, O God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, the 
LorD which saidst unto me, Return unto thy 
country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal 
well with thee; : 

to I am not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant ; for with my staff [ 
passed over this Jordan ; and now I am be- 
come two bands, 

11 Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand 
of my brother, from the hand of Esau: for I 
fear him, lest he will come and smite me, and 
the mother with the children. 

12 And thou saidst, I will surely do thee 
good, and make thy seed as the sand of the 
sea, which cannot be numbered for multitude. 

22 And he rose up that night, and took his 
two wives, and his two womenservants, and 
his-eleven sons, and passed over the ford J ab- 
bok. 

23 And he took them, and sent them over 
the brook, and sent over that he had. 


Gen, 32 : 9-12, 22-30. 


AMERICAN REVISION ~ 


9 And Jacob said, O God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, O 
Jehovah,- who saidst unto me, Return unto 
thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will do 
thee good: 10 !I am not worthy of the least 
of all the lovingkindnesses, and of all the 
truth, which thou hast showed unto thy serv- 
ant; for with my staff I passed over this Jor- 
dan; and now I am become two companies. 
11 Deliver me, I pray thee, from.the hand of 
my brother, from the hand of Esau : for I fear 
him, lest he come and smite me, the mother 
with the children. 12 And thou saidst, I will 
surely do thee good, and make thy seed as the 
sand of the sea, which cannot be numbered 
for multitude. 

22 And he rose up that night, and took his 
two wives, and his two handmaids, and his 
eleven children, and passed over the ford of 
the Jabbok. 23 And he took them, and sent 
them over the stream, and sent over that 
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LESSON 2. APRIL 14. GOD GIVES JACOB A NEW NAME 


(Read Gen. 29-35.) Memory verses: 26-28 
Golden Text: Rejoice that your names are written in heaven.—Luke 10 : 20 





COMMON VERSION 


wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day. 

25 And when he saw that he prevailed not 
against him, he touched the hollow of his 
thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh was 
out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 

26 And he said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me. 

27 And he said unto him, What ¢s thy 
name? And he said, Jacob. 

28 And he said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed. 

29 And Jacob asked Aim, and said, Tell 
me, | pray thee, thy name. And he said, 
Wherefore is it ¢ha¢ thou dost ask after my 
name? And he blessed him there. 

30 And Jacob called the name of the place 


. Peniel : for I have seen God face to face, and 


my ‘life is preserved. 


1 Heb. J am less than all &c. 
power with * Thatis, The face of God. 


£ That is, He who striveth with God, or, God striveth. 
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AMERICAN REVISION 
and there wrestled a man with him until the 


breaking of the day. 25 And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of 
Jacob's thigh was strained, as he wrestled 
with him. 26 And he said, Let me go, for 
the day breaketh, And he said, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me. 27 And he 
said unto him, What is thy name? And he 
said, Jacob. 28 And he said, Thy name shall 
be called no more Jacob, but * Israel: for 
thou hast 8 striven with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed. 29 And Jacob asked 
him, and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask after my name? And he blessed him 
there. 30 And Jacob called the name of the 
place * Peniel: for, said he, | have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved. 


8 Or, had 


PRONUNCIATION.—Jacob, Ja’kob ; Abraham, A’bra-ham; Isaac, I’zak ; Esau, E/sau ; Jabbok, Jab’- 


bok ; Peniel, Pe-nt’el. 


which he had. 24 And Jacob was left alone ; The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 














24 | And Jacob was left alone ; and there 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


RIPPLED into new life! Is such a thing pos- 
sible? What would you say as to this army 
experience of which Chaplain H. Clay Trum- 

bull has told in his book ‘‘Individual Work for In- 
dividuals” ; 


When first I joined: my regiment in North Carolina, I found 
there a young lieutenant, whom I had known as an active, ear- 
nest Christian worker in his Connecticut home. As I was 
looking up the members of my new charge, I called on him in 
his tent, @nd said something of my hope to have his help in 
work for my Master. 

‘* No, no, Chaplain,"’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve given up all that stuff. 
I know now that there’s no truth in it, and I don’t want to 
hear a word on the subject."’ 

‘* You are not saying now what you believe, Lieutenant."’ 

‘* What do you mean, Chaplain ?’”’ 

**T mean that I know you well enough to understand that 
what you said and did, for years, in your faithful Christian 
work and in your Sunday-school teaching, has not been given 
up by you out of your inmost heart. You can talk this way to 
me now, to try to stiffen up your courage of resistance ; but 
when the camp is quiet, and you are alone on your bunk in 
the darkness, you would never talk in this way to your God, 
who you know is near you always.’’” 

‘* Well,’’ he said, somewhat more gently, ‘‘I don’t want to 
talk about this subject, at any rate."’ 

‘But I must talk about it,"’ I said. ‘It's very real to me. 
And I’m here because of my belief. I love you too dearly to 
refrain from speaking to you, and urging you to come back to 
your old love and faith and duty and joy.”... 

After a little there came on a battle in which our regiment 
lost severely. Several temporary hospitals were opened in 
small dwelling-houses in different parjs of the field of action. 
As I was occupied in one of these Eocnitala I heard that my 
lieutenant friend lay wounded in another. As soon as I had 


opportunity, I went over to see him. His right leg had been © 


amputated near the hip. He lay ona cot among many wouiided. 
Looking up as I approached, he said cheerily : 

‘The Lord has got me, Chaplain. I wouldn't serve him 
with two legs, so he took away one. But now Fl be more of 
a man with one leg than I was with two.’ 

‘Then as I spoke warmly of my sympathy with and interest 
in him, he told of his experience and feelings. 

‘* As my leg went out from under me, and I felt I was gone, 
I said, ‘ The Lord's got me, and I’m glad of it.” You were 
right, Chaplain, that day you came to my tent first, I never 
really gave up my belief, or had any rest in my life trying to 
live without faith. And now I believe I shall live nearer the 
Lord than ever, and have more comfort in him.’’ 

He was confident that he should soon be restored to health, 
and that he should use his new strength in the Lord's service. 
1 had pleasant interviews with him as he talked of his plans in 
Christ's service, and he gave convincing evidence of his Chris- 
tian love and faith. But the shock of the amputation was 
severer than he at first supposed, and he soon sank away to his 
— rest. The prodigal had returned to his loving Father's 

ome. 


‘* More of a man with one leg than I was with two.” 
Yes, he was ; for a cripple in ’s service is more of 
a man, and a stronger man, than a whole-bodied man 
who is fighting God. 

The young lieutenant really had to begin his 
service for God in the next world. But sometimes a 
man who has been — into strength and fitness 
for service is privileged to live on and serve God in 
this world. Let us see how this worked out in the 
case of a vigorous opponent of God whom God favored 
with a very remarkable miracle of crippling. 

Jacob was his name, and we've already learned 
quite a little about him. He was a self-seeking 
trickster from his birth, How do we know? (Re- 
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view, by questioning, the incident of his naming at 
birth, the meaning of his name, and the pottage and 
imitation-venison tricks.) . Last Sunday we got the- 
first glimpse of a right impulse in his life; did it 
change his life and character? No. Bethel was 
only a starting-point, and for forty years Jacob did 
not seem to get much beyond that starting-point to- 
wards God. (Here briefly tell enough of the life in 
Haran to show this. You will have read chapters 
29-35 of Genesis at home in order to do this, then 
fixing the main facts in mind by Professor Beecher’s 
survey in his fourth paragraph, and Professor San- 
ders’ first four paragraphs.) 

It is hard to forget or get away from the mean 
things we do. (Mr. Foster’s and Dr. Dunning’s sec- 
ond paragraphs touch on this.) Jacob was terribly 
afraid now for his own life and the life of his dear ones 
because of Esau’s approach,—because of what he had 
done to Esau many years before. But he planned 
wisely against the danger (describe the preparations 
in full.) Now he is at the very crisis of the meeting 
with Esau. He thinks fhaz is the great crisis; God 
knows of a greater crisis which Jacob is about to face 
(see Mr. Gordon’s fourth paragraph). God purposes 





The Mystery Box 


The names of all who have won place in the 
Third Honor Roll, January-March inclusive, 
should be sent to the Editor at once. 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
tences between articles, im this issue. 





1. How much more did Jacob have at stake now 
than when he had crossed the Jordan twenty years 
before ? 

2. What man’s anger was Jacob afraid of just at 
this time ? 

3- What does the Master insist upon before he 
puts a man into a high position ? 

4. What did the expression ‘‘ with my staff I 
passed over ’’? mean ? 

5. What was the result ofthe dreaded meeting 
between Esau and Jacob ? 

6. What had Jacob’s thigh lost, and what did his 
spirit gain ? 

7. What was the name of the stream over which 
Jacob passed ? 

8. What price did Principal Grant pay for the lesson 
which led to his becoming a preacher of the gospel ? 

9g. What did Laban help Jacob to realize ? 

10. About how old was Jacob at this time ? 

11. Quote what the book of Revelation says about 
the new name. 

12, Why did not Paderewski play on Beethoven’s 
piano ? 

13. What is the custom of Jews in the East as to 








eating the thighs of animals ? 

14. How long did George Miiller pray for the sal- 
vation of five of his friends ? 

15. How did the life at Haran contrast with the 
home at Beersheba ? 





to bring to a finish that night, if he can,—for it de- 
pends upon Jacob, not upon God,—the fight that 
Jacob has been waging against God all his dreary 
lifetime. And so God puts the whole matter on a 
plane that Jacob can understand (see Mr, Gordon's 
fifth paragraph), that of a physical wrestling match, 
where Jacob’s subtle trickery can have full play. 
Jacob fights, and struggles, and wrestles, with all 
the vigor and desperate intensity of his aroused na- 
ture, and no whit of an advantage can he gain over 
his adversary; and then, after an exhausting, profit- 
less night of it, as though to show the man how utterly 
futile all his struggles have been, his unknown wrestler 
with a mere touch cripples Jacob’s thigh, and has him 
at his mercy,—as he might have had at the very start, 
had he wished to. And now Jacob knows whom he 
has been fighting (see Mr. Gordon’s sixth paragraph). 

It was God’s way of bringing Jacob to his senses, 
and of giving Jacob a fair chance to decide what atti- 
tude he would take for the rest-of his life toward the 
God of his fathers, Until Jacob had decided, the 
crisis was not past. How did Jacob show his choice? 
By holding on to God. What a blessed crippling that 
was! And how quick God was, then, to bless Jacob! 
Think what it means to have your name changed-by 
God himself! Yet all of us may have this. 

‘““Itis not wrestling Jacob, but clinging Jacob, 
who prevails with God,” writes Mr. Gordon, There 
is the heart-truth of this lesson. Only a surrendered 
man could prevail with God ormen. God was teach- 
ing Jacob the folly of wrestling against Him. Upon 
the way in which Jacob took that lesson depended 
Jacob’s future, and what God could do for others 
through Jacob. God does not want to cripple any of 
his dear ones into usefulness. But when we our- 
selves make it necessary for God to choose between 
letting us go or winning us to him rue pain, how 
much better that God, in his love, is willing to save 
us even at the cost of our suffering! 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 

A wealth of Oriental light in Dr. Mackie’s full-page arti- 
cle ** The Significance of the Name in the East’’ (p. 159). 

Contrast Jacob’s prayers of last week’s lesson and this 
(Beecher, on vs. 9, 10 ; Gordon, 1-3). 

From what was Jacob’s life preserved ? (Beecher, on 
v. 30.) 

How Jacob-experiences have changed lives and names 
in the mission-field to-day (Pierson), 

Esau came as all our troubles do: to bless ( Ridgway, 4). 

God touched into uselessness what Jacob depended on— ~ 
and saved him (Ridgway, 5). 

The difference between Bethel-Christians and Jabbok- 
Christians (Ridgway, last). 

How the surrender came about (Dunning, 3). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 





LACE.—Not far from the place where the valley 
of the Jabbok opens from the east into that of 


the Jordan. 
Time.—When Joseph was six years old (Gen. 30: 
22 ff., 31 : 41). herefore thirty-three years (30 plus 


7 plus 2 minus 6) before Jacob went to Egypt (Gen. 
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41: 46, 53; 45: 6). Therefore when Jacob was ninety- 
seven (130 minus 33), or, by inclusive counting, ninety- 
eight years old (Gen. 47:9). Perhaps about 1747 
B.C., though that is in dispute. 

Persons.— Jacob and the Person who wrestled with 
him. This Person seems to have been the one who 
is often spoken of as the Angel of Jehovah, Jehovah 
himself manifested in human form (Hos, 12 : 3-5). 


What Has Intervened 


God has given Jacob a course of discipline since the 
event of the last lesson. On reaching Paddan-aram 
he promptly fell in love with his cousin Rachel, then 
a half-grown girl, so deeply in love that his seven 
years of waiting ‘‘ seemed unto him but a few days” 
(Gen. 29: 20). His passion, combined with his pov- 
erty, brought him into hard bondage. Laban be- 
came Esau’s avenger, taking advantage of Jacob as 
Jacob had done with Esau. Jacob served Laban 
seven years, and was then trapped into polygamy. 
He was humiliatingly in Laban’s power, and served 
seven years more under a definite contract. As to 
their relations for a geet many years after that, the 
narrative does not inform us. Leah bore Jacob four 
children, and then, after an interval of some seven 

ears, three more children; and the youngest of these, 
inah, was a young woman, and Simeon and Levi 
were warriors,when Jacob finally returned to Palestine 
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(Gen. 29, 30, 34). The only recorded events of these 
miserable years are the births of the children of the 
wives whom Jacdéb did not love. But at length, when 
the beloved Rachel bore Josephs Jacob renewed his 

rasp, defied Laban, and for six years got together 
ym and herds and tribesmen, and then returned to 
Canaan. 

For Jacob and for Rebekah and for all concerned 
it is a story of sorrowful and miserable experiences 
as the fruit of their wrongdoing. But all through it 
God was caring for Jacob. Through the humilia- 
tions Jacob suffered God taught him a juster estimate 
of his past conduct; God gave him plenty of hard 
work to do; God enlarged his character by giving 
him his great passion for Rachel; God kept in his 
memory his experience in the theophany at Bethel. 
And so at last, by chastisements and by divine per- 
suasions, Jacob was led to surrender his own way 
and to accept God’s way. He sends word to Esau, 
relinquishing all claim to the ante ys we recognizing 
Esau as lord, professing himself Esau’s servant 
(Gen. 32: 5). Rossinian an uncertain reply, he 

ersists in his plan for submitting to Esau, though 
e takes precautions in case Esau shall not accept 
his submission (Gen. 32 : 6-8, comp. 33 : I-16). 


Light on Puzsling Passages 


Verses 9-10.—Note how different in spirit this is 
from Jacob's prayer found in the last lesson. There 
Jacob displays little consciousness of anything but 
the making of a business contract with Jehovah; 
here he has the thought of Jehovah as the of his 
fathers, he pleads Jehovah's word, he is conscious of 
Jehovah's goodness to him and of his own insignifi- 
cance and unworthiness. 

Verses 23-25.—T7here wrestled a man with him: 
Not ‘‘ He wrestled with a man.” God, who had been 
wrestling with Jacob for years, now brought the mat- 
ter to a crisis. 

Verses 26-28.—Self-surrender to God is a blessed 
thing.—No more Jacob, but Israel: The change of 
name stands for change of character. Jacob signifies 
trickster, while Israel signifies God's captain, one to 
whom God gives authority.—Zhou hast striven: 
The verb occurs only here and as guoted from here 
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in Hosea 12:3. ‘The King James translators had a 
correct idea of the meaning when they translated the 
verb by the clause ‘as a prince hast thou power,”—< 
the word ** power ” being used in the sense of author- 
ity, and “ prince” denoting one to whom authority 
is committed, A man of Jacob’s force of character 
becomes a leader when he becomes a whole-hearted 
disciple. 

Verses 29-30.—My life is preserved; Literally, 
**my soul is rescued.” Not a repetition of the fami- 
liar idea that one may not look upon God and live, 
but a recognition of Jacob’s deliverance from his 
peril by Esau, or from his bad past, or both. 

AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 
** [COR Wirn my Starr I Passep Over THIs Jor- 


DAN” (v. 10).—‘* We left our houses in our 
clothes,” ‘‘he went in his head,” are idio- 





matic expressions. The first means, ‘‘ We took 
nothing but the clothes we wore;” the second, ‘* He 
went quite alone, no one with him.” Jacob’s expres- 
sion, therefore, ‘‘ with,” or, rather, *‘in, my staff,” 
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clearly meant and clearly means to Orientals, “I 
had or owned nothing but the walking-stick which 
was in my hand,” 

** Tuy Name SHALL BE CALLED No More JAcos, BUT 
IsRAEL” (v. 28).—Sheba and Nimr, two brothers, 
friends of ours, on becoming ordained priests, became 
respectively Ibrahim and Moses. The original names 
of most of the ministers of religion in the Oriental 
churches are forgotten, and they are known by the 
new names which they received at their ordination 
and consecration. Are those of Joseph and Daniel 
(Gen. 41 : 45; Dan. 1:7) cases in point? Usually a 
man’s name proclaims his religious persuasion. For 
example, Hanna, Girius, Nicoola, Maroon, are dis- 
tinctively and exclusively names of Christians, while 
Muhammad, Ahmed, Hassan, Hosein, and Ali are 
Moslem and Druse names. 

‘** THEREFORE THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL Eat Not THE 
SinEw oF THE Hip” (v. 32). Our Jewish acquaint- 
ances tell us that Jews do not eat either of the thighs 
of the animal; for, since they are not told which hip ° 
was dislocated, they abstain from both. They have 
no objection, however, to selling these forbidden por- 
tions of meat to non-Jews who may wish to buy them. 

Suweir, Mt, Lespanon, Syria, 


it is easy to lose the Most High tf we insist in 
putting him into a name. 
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The Crisis of the Crisis 


By S. D. 


ACOB’S PRAYER shows how much this man has 
grown in his inner life. The bare facts told 
about those Haran years leave us in doubt 

about his spiritual growth. His trading instinct, with 
the underhanded element in, has been much in evi- 
dence. It is strong in Laban, too, and that tends to 
bring it out in Jacob. In a measure he must hold 
himself against his tricky uncle. And he does it by 
the means most familiar, and to him most usable. 
Yet this prayer reveals a great change ; he has grown 
since he made that ‘bargaining, fugitive’s prayer 
years before. There is a distinct inner change. A 
man reveals himself most in his praying, though he 
is not conscious of it. Even when he prays conven- 
tionally and perfunctorily he is showing unawares 
the spirit emptiness within. 

This was an emergency prayer. 
under the pressure of great need. Some people pray 
best in emergencies. Emergency prayers are apt to 
be great prayers. Weare made keen and tense by 
the sense of danger and of need. And, as things 
are, there will always be need of emergency praying. 
But where prayer is a fixed habit the emergency 
prayers grow fewer. ‘The best praying is the habit- 
ual praying. It gives great steadiness for ridin 
through the storm when it comes. It helps to suc 
a sense of God’s presence as makes the sense of dan- 
ger less disturbing, 

This prayer is great in being so simple and direct. 
tgs reminds God of his promises to his grandfather, 

is father, and himself; then come humility and 
gratitude mingled; then the plain-out request for 
help; and then he ends’as he began, with a reminder 
of God’s pledged word. Jacob reveals his heart, the 
change init, most by the second bit of the prayer. 
He is thinking of the littleness of himself, and the 
bigness of God, The smallest of God’s gifts seem so 
big ; he himself has grown to seem very small. 
Plainly this mar has had some glimpses of God, 
The winsome ladder-wooing has borne fruit. 

The coming crisis draws near as the night wears 
away. To Jacob it was the-crisis of meeting his 
wronged brother at the head of an armed band. 
With the skilfully arranged gift well on its way, he 
rises in the night and, with his usual forehandedness, 
starts his large family on ahead. He himself tarries 
behind, perhaps to pray. Then comes the crisis of 
the crisis. Jacob is thinking of Esau, but God is 
thinking of Jacob. Esauis Jacob’scrisis. But under 
that, Jacob himself is the real crisis, though he is not 
aware of it. The battle with Esau is to be won 
within himself. If Jacob will yield to God’s plead- 
ing. Esau will yield to Jacob’s, A victory over one’s 
self includes a victory over his enemy, So -every 
man wins his victories by cing peters wholly to 
God’s will. Power among mén is through surrender 
to God. 

Then comes the strange wrestling. Why did 
God choose such an expedient as this ? to come as a 
wrestler trying by sheer physical force to out-do 
Jacob. It seems a strange thing for God to be doing 
—depending upon main strength. Yet note keenly 
that he is simply coming to Jacob’s meérital lével ; 
that is, where Jacob can understand him, Jacob's 
Spirit perceptions seem all shut in, and locked up, by 
his very matter-of-fact, material sense. He thinks 
of God as a great holy being, but rather vague, to be 


It was forced out. 


Gordon 


appealed to in emergencies, but utterly removed 
from the practical sphere of every-day life. But— 
somebody gripping his body, keenly meeting every 
fine point of his own skilful wrestling, and thus far 
held off, true—not ovércome, but then’ not ovetcom- 
ing as a mere human wrestler, then that strangel 
light more-than-human touch—ah ! this brings Goa 
at once into the realm where ‘Jacob‘can understand: 
Quicker than any: lightning flasi. ‘came’ an intensely 
ractical matter-of-fact realization of the realness of 
od. God came to this man.in this exceptional way.. 
to make himself real in the orily way that Jacob seems 
able to-take hold of. . ; ; 
The strange touch comes in the thick of the wrest- 
ling. If this be some emissary of Esau’s sent. to. at- 
tack him, Jacob seems to be. winning his victory.. He 
holds his own at every point ; the unknown fighter 
has gotten no advantage as yet. Jacob struggles on 
with the good heart of notlosing so far. Then.comes 
the swift — that is sucha startling revelation ; 
that soft light touch upon the wrestler’s vital spot ! 
Then thoughts racing after each other through 
— bewildered brain like Egyptian thorough- 
reds—' this isn’t a man—no mere man could do 
this—this must be God !—and I have been fighting 
God!” Then probably under the inner-revealing 
touch of God would come up those years of fighting 
God’s way, and depending upon his own mean meth- 
ods for success. And then—‘tIs God such a real 
being as this ?—if this is God I’ll hold on to him—I 
can’t wrestle now even if I would—but I can cling— 
I'll neyer let him go tilt he assures me of his blessing.” 
This seems to the only case on. biblical record 
where bodily suffering came through the direct touch 
of God. The radicalness of God’s act here tells the 
extreme strength of Jacob’ will, and of his self-reli- 
ance instead of God-reliance. The headstrong ele- 
ment brought in, wrought in, by sin has to be sifted 
out, shaken out, burned out, gotten rid of somehow, 
before a man is fitted for high service. In this case 
it is burned out by the soft melting fire of God's 
touch upon Jacob’s heart, through his thigh. This 
story has become most familiar through the very last 
incident in it, -Jacob’s insistence. ‘That is the point 
touched on in Hosea’s reference toit. But we should 
note carefully this other side, God’s insistence and 
God’s purpose. There is great teaching here for 
some other strong-willed Jacobs, whose names may 
not have been changed yet. 

—_— wrestling guickly changed to clinging 
after that touch. A man can't wrestle with his thig 
bone out of joint. Itis not a Jacob, but cling- 
ing Jacob, who prevails with God. Allhis acl depos 
ence oozes out instantly to the last d through that 
touched thigh joint. And a new spirit of clinging, 
of depending wholly upon Another, comes in through 
that same door. This is the clinging of desperation. 
Jacob trusts God in a practical way only when hecan 
no longer depend upon himself. ow many kinsfolk 
he seems to have to-day on the Western Continent ! 
Jacob is at the end of his rope; it has run clean to 
the end, and that.is slipping out of his shaking. fin- 

ers. There is no Israel till there’s a clear end of 

acob:. The contemptible, sneaking hee!-tripper is 

completely broken before the persistent Prince of 
God arrives. 

There is a good deal in the occurrence only hinted 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 14 (Gen. 32 : 9-12, 22-30) 


at in the narrative. The Person's sore to be released 
tells how tenaciously Jacob was ding on. His 
strength as a wrestler was gone ; his strength and 
skill as a clinger was just coming. Now he is using 
all his great will power in y= . The mulis 

stubbornness that had resisted is turned by a 


touch into a manly strength that now rests ~ = 
ar- 


God. Marvelous change! Done by a touch. M 
velous God! But tremendous emergency that re- 
quired God to break over His rule, and disturb a 
man’s body by a direct touch. ! 

Then follows the talk in the graydawn. twasa 
close-up, heart-talk. ‘That soft revealing voice draws 
out the old name, the old nature—Jacob, the man 
sneaking up behind to throw his own brother, and 
throw him hard; then the new nature coming in 
through the divine touch, and with it the new name 


—one who persists with God. No longer against 


man, but with God, and so with man. If Jacob had 
been willing that talk would have come much sooner. 
Better have the face-to-face talk in the gray dawn 
before the bitter experience comes. But better after 
than not at all. 
Manpison, N, J. . 
* 


The Master never puts a man into a high posi- 
tion until that man has come to the place where self 
has withered within him. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


‘Be three of you in three minutes tell us about 
that twenty years up at Uncle Laban’s farm. 
George take the love story, Henry flie trick 
farming, and Tim ‘the lighting out” for home, 
enres second edition of -‘‘Seyering Home Ties.” 

o, George, I don’t know what he had to cry about 
when he kissed her, but here is the point,—he seems 
to be the same old Jacob, notwithstanding Bethel and 
** the gate,of heaven.” That is to say, the mourner’s 
bench and the inquiry room is oaly the starting- 
lace in the Christian life. Yet Jacob has learned 
ow to pray; here is one.of the best prayers in the 
Bible, and what a splendid one it is. 


And Jacob said,O God of my father(v.9). When 
trouble comes, how quick you'll pray! ‘Aiways run to 
God when danger threatens. e wants you to (Prov. 
18:10), Take his promises ; they are the money of 
his kingdom, and will buy anything you need. r+ tere 
to the covenant of which we are heirs through Christ; 
btit be sure that, like Jacob, you are in the way of 
God’s commands, God was sending him home (Gen. 
3r £13). . Cannot well ask God’s protection when you 
cut Sunday-school to go trolley riding. When God 
— us he sees us through, uty street is Safety’s 

eat ! 


lam not worthy ;...and now Iam become two 
companies (v. 10).. Any of us can start a prayer like 
that. Don’t dare to tell God what worthy fellows we 
are, and want things because we deserve them. Can 
put on before the boys, and brag and bluster, but 
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before God, oh, how tame! Ever think of your un- 
deserved mercies? Health, home,— name all you 
can. Have you, too, been prospered? Men can re- 
member when. you came into town, like Jacob 
into Labanville, with nothing but a club and your 
young heart, To-day you are one of our “* solid citi- 
zens." That is what God has done for you,—-say, 
what have R ie done for God? Isn’t he good that he 
puts up with an ingrate like you? 


Deliver me... from the hand of Esau: for l 
fear him (vy. 11). And as he shook for fear, behold 
Esau was just over the hill awaiting the chance to 
fall on his neck and show him honor with the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred,’? .Who doesn’t like the dear old, good- 
natured, forgiving Esau? But isn’t this the way 
with all our troubles after all? When they come it is 
to give us a good hug instead of the dreaded slap,— 
if we are trusting God. All right, doubting Thomas, 
let us testitthen. Name yourtrouble, ‘* Sickness?” 
Yes, that is a trouble, but dear me, when I 
was so sick that time didn't you fellows send me the 
big. bunches of American Beauties, and other folks 
sent good things too, and it was real fun to be sick 
just to know the splendid friends you had. ‘‘ Death?” 
o doubt about that being trouble, but one of the 
most prosperous families in Coatesville is that of a 
poor Christian widow left with a large family of small 
children and with not a cent in the world but Jeremiah 
49:11! Two brothers started in business here with 
nothing ; one trusted God and slept nights, and is 
y prosperous; the other lay awake and worried. 
He isdead. Philippians 4: 6is the constitution of the 
Don't Worry Club, Join it. 


And therewrestled aman with him (v.24). Jacob, 
a wrestler, threw Isaac, Esau, and Laban, but now, 
like all of his ‘sort, meets his match in God. Ever 
Bethelite a wrestler (Eph. 6: 12). God wrestles wit 
us to bless. Sometimes he ‘‘touches” our money, 
position, friends, circumstances, or some sinful thing, 
and then we must cling. Men who will not yield 
often touched by God. Have seen it many times 
after revival meetings. Touched what Jacob was 
depending upon—and saved him. , 


What is thy name? And he said, Jacob (v. 27). 
Rogue, cheat, liar, deceiver. Pretty name, isn’t it; 
what’s yours? Your name stands for somethin 
with all who know you. Run over the neighborh 
and let’s mention names and see what they stand 
for. Richard Grabacent, the mean old miser ; Mrs. 
Scrapper, the common scold ; Mrs. Goodheart, who 
helps everybody ; Peter Ananias, the village liar ; 
and Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, and you. 


Thy name shall be called... Israel (v. 28). All 
Christians get to Bethel, but all do not cross Jabbok, 
—and that is the difference! For ten long years 
after Bethel did I, too, live with Laban, then Major 
Whittle took me over Jabbok, That was when I be- 
gan teaching this class. The great trouble with the 
church to-day is that the Bethelites are up with 
Laban playing cards, theater-going, and worse. 
Break away, as Jacob did, and get into Canaan with 
a new name—even Israel ! 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Great victories are always first won in secret. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the des¢ illustration used for each 
weex’s lesson. But note icularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. - 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 


1. July 7.—God Feeds Israel in the Wilderness (Exod. 
, SR Ane ak i Sie kh Mien of Due Apri! 6 
2. July 14.—The Ten Commandments— Duties Toward 

God (Exod. OS. CAT. ce wi’. : * April 13 
3- July 2z.—The Ten Commandments— Duties Toward 


en (Exod 20 : 12-17 * April 20 


4. July 28.—The Golden Calf (Exod. 32 : 1-8, 30-35). “* April «7 
5. August 4.—The Tabernacle (Exod. 40 : 1-13, 34-38) . “ May 4 
6. August 1z.—The Sin of Nadab and Abihbuy (Lev. 10; 


WEE). o<9. 415, 458 Be 646 055 b.% 0.2 «| May ir 


Humility the Sign of Greatness—v. 1o. 


| AM not worthy (v. 10). The Youth’s Companion 
tells of some American tourists who visited the 
home of Beethoven. One of them seated herself 

at the great be (only piano, and played his ‘‘ Moon- 
light Sonata.” hen she had finished, she turned 
to the stern-faced old guard, and said, ‘‘I suppose a 





great many musicians visit this place every vear ?” 
‘** Yes,” said he, ‘‘a great many. Paderewski was 
here last year.” ‘‘ And did he play on Beethoven's 
piano?” ‘No, he said he wasn’t worthy.”— Zhe 
Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, I11. 


The Needlessness of Worry—v. rr. 
Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of my 





‘ brother, from the hand of Esau: for I fear him (vy. 


11). ‘*I had plowed around a rock in one of my 
fields for five years,” said a farmer to a writer in The 
Advance, ‘‘and I had broken a mowing machine 
knife against it, besides losing the use of the ground 
in which it lay, because I supposed it was such a 
large rock that it would take too much time and 
labor to remove it, But to-day, when I began to 
plow for corn, I thought that by and by I might 
break my cultivator against that rock; so I tooka 
crowbar, intending to poke around it, and find out 
its size once for all. And it was one of the surprises 
of my life to find that it was a little more than two 
feet long. It was standing on its edge, and was so 
light that I could lift it into the wagon without help. — 
The Rev. William J. Hart, Earlville, N. Y. rom 
The Christian Advocate. 


Crippled in Order to Serve—v. 25. 


And the hollow of Jacol’s thigh was strained 
(v. 25), Marcus Dods says: ‘* Very significant to 
Jacob in his after life must have been the lameness 
consequent on the night's struggle. He, the wrestler, 
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had to go halting all his days. He... who had felt 
sufficient for all emergenctes,‘and a match for all 
men, had now to limp dlorig-as one who had been 
worsted and baffled, and could ‘not hide his shame 
from men.” But he could ioty in the infirmity: it 
was a lifelong reminder of his wandering from God 
and his return to right ‘paths.: ‘Somme yéars- ago -For- 
ward told of the visit -paid by Principal Grant of 
—_ College, Canada, to’a little lad- who had lost 

is hand. Grant carried his own right ‘hand in a 
black mitten because of a boyhood accident. ‘‘ Very 
tenderly did the doctor talk ‘to the boy... . Takin 
off his black mitten; and ‘showing the maimed hand, 
he said: ‘The accidetit to that hand made a man of 
me. It was after I met with it that I resolved to be 
a preacher of the gospel. God has been very gracious 
to me, and he will be to you.’. . . It was a high price 
which Dr. Grant paid for the lesson,... but who 
will say it was too costly?"-~- Zhe Rev. John T. 
Faris, St. Louis. 


Never Letting Go in Prayer—v. 26. 


1 will not let thee go, except thou bless me (v. 26). 
Blessed ? Yes, but‘to be made a blessing to others, 
—a means to an etid, ‘‘ More than a half centur 
ago George Miiller, that. prince of intercessors wit 
God, began to pray for ‘a group of five personal 
friends. After five years one of them came to Christ. 
In ten years two more of them found peace in the 
same Saviour. He prayed on for twenty-five years, 
and the fourth man.was saved. For the fifth, he 
prayed until the time of his death, and this friend 
came too to Christ a few months afterwards. For 
this latter friend Mr. Miiller had prayed almost fifty- 
two years! When we behold such perseverance in 
prayer as this, we realize that we have scarcely 
touched the fringe of real importunity in our own in- 
tercession for others.'"— The Rev. William T. Dor- 
ward, Stelton, N. J. From an address by James 
H. McConkey, on *' The Practice of Prayer.” 


Prayer the’ Path of Power—v. 28. 








Thou hast striven with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed (vy. 28). Lincoln Steffens sought, 
through an interview with Mark Fagan, to discover 
the secret of his strength, and in McCiure’s Magazine 
he records the result. ‘‘ Butthe subtler temptations, 
how did you resist them?” “I have away,” he said. 
I urged that, if he knew a way to resist political 
temptations, others should know of it. He was most 
uncomfortable. ‘It’s a good way,” he said, looking 
down. Then, looking up, he almost whispered, *‘ / 
5 ime The Rev. Harry H. Crawford, Argyle, 


Leprosy as a Means to Eternal Joy—vs. 29, 30. 


And he blessea him there. And Jacob called the 
name of the face Pentel: for, said he, I have seen 





God face to face (vs. 29, 30). In a number of For- 
ward the following appears as a true story: ‘'Several 
years ago a Chinese woman brought a slave girl to a 
mission hospital in Canton. The girl was blind, and 
was growing lame, and her owner, fearing that she 
would become valueless, wanted the missionaries to 
cure her. The doctors said that not only was the 
blindness incurable, but that it would be necessar 

to amputate aleg. On learning this, the owner left 
the slave on the hands of the mission. The amputa- 
tion was successfully performed, and when the girl 
was well again, the missionaries gave her light work 
to doaboutthe place. But the rcripple’s troubles 
were not yet over. She developed leprosy, and as 
required by the law, was_sent to a leper settlement. 
Blind, acripple, a leper! Yet there is one more thing 
to be told of her. During her life at the hospital she 
had become a happy Christian. In two years that 
blind cripple had built up a band of Christians in the 
leper settlement, and other — villages were send- 
ing to ask about the wonderful good news that could 
bring joy even to outcasts. In five years a church 
had grown out of her work, and now a hospital is be- 
ing planned. That poor, crippled life is to-day a 
center of joy and service.” —/uniata Ronrback, 
Washington, D. C.° The prize for this weck ts 
awarded to this tllustration. row ; 


* 
Old wrongs have a terrible way of coming to_life 


again. | aa 
From. the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


AVE you ever noticed how hard it is for a boy 
to get rid of a nickname? It sticks to him 
faster than a burr. He may grow up and have 

boys of his own, yet when he gets among his old 
school friends, “ey don’t call him by his real first 
name or by his real last name, but by that nickname 
which he got as a bey,:because of something he did 
or looked like. And the nickname had more meaning 
than his other names in describing him. 

But in the old days about which we are studying, 
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the rea/ names had a special meaning. Who can 
tell me what Jacob meant? Yes, ‘ supplanter,”— 
one who gets into some one else’s place and crowds 
him out. 

That was the name that the younger son of Isaac 
bore. Because it meant what it did to him, Jacob 
must have been glad when his name was changed. 

But it cost something. A good name costs more 
than some are willing to pay. It costs very often a 
great struggle. In one of his addresses, Mr. Speer 
tells the story of Edward Thring of Uppingham. 
‘* He had been a schoolboy at Eton,” says Mr, Speer, 
‘** and he had gone out one day to take possession of 
one of the five courts. He took possession of his 
court according to the rule that the first-comers had 
the right to the court. And one of the at bullies 
of the school came out and tried to drive him off, and 
the little chap lay down upon the stone, and the big 
fellow tried to remove him. And little Thring dug 
his finger-nails down through the crack at the side 
the stone, and the big bully tried to kick him off. 
‘No,’ said Thring, ‘I will not go; I will die first.’ 
And that name, ‘ Little Die First,’ clung to him.” 

God was testing Jacob. Jacob met the test. He 
met it so completely that God gave him a changed 
name, What was it? Yes, Israel. What did that 
mean? Yes, Prince of God! There is-no question 
which name we would choose as meaning what we 
would like to be. But to gain the princely name, 
would we be willing to ‘‘ die first,’’—to struggle until 
we deserved the name? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
< 


God often takes our strength and undoes our 
strategy that we may know the secret of our bless- 


ings. 
ee 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


** We shall have a new’name\jn that Psalm 84: 8-11. 

land." |, . (115: 4-6. 169: 4-7.) 
* Lord, we cotme before.thee-new,"’. Psalm 2o : 1-7. 
**O Jesus, I hpve promised.” (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 
**O God of Be@thel, by whose hand."’ Psalm 146: 1-5. 
** Abide with me : fast falls the even- (217: 1-4. 315 : 1-3.) 

ide.’ fe Fi Im 119 : 109-112. 
(176 : 109-112, 258 : 1-3). 
Psalm 63.: 1-6. 

(82:3 1-5. 1253 1-3.) 


tide. 
* A charge to keep I have." 
“Is my name written there ?” 
* Blest be the tie that binds.” 


Recalling God's promtses we dowell to review 
our own performances. 


Home gee he for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Homie Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Assdciation' of London, whose American work 
is a departnient of. the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O, 


Monday.—Gen. 31 : I-3, 19-18. 2 ww ee es Jacob's return 
Tuesday.—Gen, 32: 1-12. . 
Wednesday. —Gen. 32 : 13-2!,. 
Thursday. —Gen, 32 : 22-30. . 
Friday.—Gen, 93 :I-IT. . ». se ee 
Saturday.— Psa. 34 : I-10 . . 1. 2 0 


God gives Jacob a new name 


. Brothers reconciled 
. . Prayer answered 


Sunday.—Rev. 3 : 7-12. . 22 es i fe ad as The new name 
b 
The face of God takes away the fear of the face of 
man. 
St? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


N THE mission fields to-day men and women 
are having experiences similar to that of Jacob. 
Their old natures which have led them to lie 
and steal, to be impure and have hearts full of murder 
and hatred, are changed. How? By the vision of 
Christ that our missionaries bring to them, and by 
God's blessing in answer totheir prayers. These men 
and women and children become loving and truthful, 
unselfish and pure, Their names are often changed 
at their baptism. Sometimes parents have called them 
** Ugliness”’ or ‘‘ Son of the Devil,” so as to deceive 
the evil spirits, and make them think that the child 
is not worth having. When they become Christians, 
the missionaries give them new names from the 
Bible, or such as mean ‘ Love,” ‘* Child of God,” 
** Cheerfulness,” etc. 

In the Banza Manteke Mission, on the Kongo 
River, lived a man named Nloko, meaning ‘“‘a 
curse.” He did all he could to oppose the preaching 
of Christ and draw away the Christians. ne night 
this man Nloko was on the bank of the Kongo op 
site his home. Wild beasts were in the jungle behind 
him, alligators were in the river in front of him, and 
he had no boat. In his distress he prayed to the 
Christians’ God against whom he had n fighting. 
God heard and answered. A boat came. The man 
was converted, became a great preacher to his 
ple, and suffered much persecution for Christ. At 
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his baption his name was cha 
he h 


- had ap experience much like that of the great 
apostle, oie 7 iT ph pik heer 

Is it not worth whifé to ‘help in this great work of 
blessing men and worhen all over the world by teach- 


Sta ve 


to Paul, because... 


MARCH 30, 1907 


ing them of Christ, who changes their characters and 

makes them princes of God ? ; 

. References: ** Paul, the Apostle of Banza Manteke” (Mis- 

sionary Review, January, Igor). - . 
Brooxtyn, N, Y. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent The Sunday School Times Co., 103: Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


General Thought : God’s Promises. 
Lesson Story: Jacob’s Return, as God Promised. 
Lesson Teaching : Wrong-doing Causes Fear. 


Memory Verse: “What time I.am afraid. I will 
trust in thee ’’ (Psa, 56 : 3). 


INTRODUCTION. 

The review makes an introduction. Begin the out- 
line with three reasons why Jacob left home: Jacob's 
Tricks (to secure Esau’s birthright, and Isaac's bless- 
ing), Esau’s Anger, and Jacob’s Fear. Recall the 
vision and God’s promises at Bethel. Children who 
appreciate the location of different things in the yard 
or neighborhood, will enjoy a simple diagram locating 
the chief events of the story: the land promised to 

Abraham by the Great Sea, 
Isaac’s home, Jacob’s dream 
' at Bethel, the long journey 
to his uncle’s, the return, 
the Mizpah pledge, Esau’s 
home, and the brook where 
they met after twenty years. 
Some intervening events 
are necessary to complete 
the story: ncourage the 
children to request the read- 
ing of the whole story at 
home. «: : 
INTERVENING. 
| ~ After tiany days, he came 
‘to a field’ where the shep- 
herds were waiting near the 
well to.water their flocks. 
From them Jacob learned 
that he was near his Uncle 
Laban’s home. Just then 
his cousin Rachel came with 
her father’s sheep. Jacob 
told her who he was, kissed 
her, and helped her water 
the sheep. Then they wenttothe house, and whata 
welcome he received! How surprised and glad they 
were! Jacob began to work for Laban, and because he 
loved Rachel, he promised to work seven years that 
she might be his wife. God blessed Jacob as he had 
promised, until he became rich, like his grandfather 
Abraham, with flocks and herds and a large family 
of eleven boys and one girl. He often thought of his 
old home, and sometimes wanted to go back, but 
Laban felt he ecouldn’t spare him. After forty 
years, Jacob decided to go, He knew his uncle 
wouldn't like it if he took all his family and flocks; 
but one time, when Laban was away at the sheep- 
shearing, Peng gathered his belongings and started. 
Laban ai n’t find it out for three days, but he fol- 
lowed and traveled a week before he caught up with 
Jacob. At first he was angry, but they talked things 
over, and separated as friends. Then Laban 
went home and Jacob traveled on, but something 
troubled him,—that old wrong-doing toward Esau 
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made him afraid. He felt brave at the first, but the . 
nearer he came, the more he feared Esau. Would 


Esau hate him still ? 


Lesson. 

He sent messengers ahead to tell Esau. When 
they came back, they said that Esau was comin 
with four hundred men. Jacob was terribly afrai 
then, and divided his company into two bands fer 
safety. Then he sent ahead five separate droves of 





JACOB’S TRICKS TRUST 
ESAU’S ANGER LOVE 
gacoes’s FEAR (CHANGED TO 4 Joy 
JACOB'S NAME ISRAEL 











cattle, sheep, camels, etc., as presents for Esau. Yet 
he was so afraid that there was only one thing he 
could do,—pray to the God who had kept him and 
blessed him those twenty years. He felt, ‘‘ What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in thee.” He told God 
about his promises, and prayed, ‘‘ Deliver me from 


Esau, for I fear him,” etc. What made him afraid? 
Feta Sain own wrong-doing long before. In church 
we sing: 


‘* Fear not, I am with thee ; oh, be not dismayed.”’ 


Jacob moved his family and flocks across the brook, 
then he pearen in alone all night, for he knew he 
must meet Esau the next day. e earnestly prayed 
for God's blessing. (Complete the story.) 


** All night long till break of day, 
acob wept his bitter prayer, 
Till the angel on his way, 
Christ the angel blest him there.’? 


That prayer changed Jacob from his tricks to trust 
in God, (Repeat the memory verse, and write 
‘¢ Changed to Trust,’’ and complete the contrasts.) 
Jacob’s name was changed to Israel. Forty 
years had made many other changes. Jacob went 
away alone, and returned: two bands. Esau had 
grown rich, too.” When the brothers met, Esau’s 
anger changed to Love, and Jacob’s fear changed to 
Joy. ‘There is no fear in love; for perfect love 
casteth out fear” (1 John 4: 18). 

Esau didn’t want the presents, but Jacob urged 
him. They separated as friends, and years after- 
ward, when Isaac died,, the twin brothers, Jacob and 
Esau, buried him (Gen, 35 : 29), 

Peoria, ILL, 
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The Bible shows God making a new world in the 
Jjirst chapter, and new hearts to live in tt througse 
out the rest of the Book. | soe 


i mat : ? 
My Class of Boys 


: By Eugene C. Foster 


[Several weeks in advance of the dates of the Intemational Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these lessons to.a.class of typical hoys.. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if nec , and. the finished 





result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times, ‘The sugges- | 


tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys 
—Txue Eprror}. “ ; ates 


HE connecting-link with the last lesson was the 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” which I had 
asked the boys to read at home to see how it 

referred to Jacob’s vision: Several hdd done so—not 
all, It was easy to get them to recall Jacob’s vision, 
and the reason that Jacob had gone on the journey that 
we were studying about last week. Then it was my 
part to tell the essential facts of the intervening his- 
~— which brought us to the lesson of the day. 

t the right point in the journey toward home, I 
said, ‘‘ Everybody’s Bible open now—Genesis 32 : 9.” 
The first four verses led us into into an effort to re- 
member why Jacob was afraid of Esau. Of course, 
that opens up as much or as little as we want of the 
review of events. con with Esau and Jacob. 
Indeed, I quite frequently ask sudden questions 
dating back to Abraham, and get events outlined 
again and again in their time-relation one to another. 
For boys have been known to get Isaac and Jacob 
sadly confused one with another. But the lesson in 
verses 9 to 12 seemed to be: It isn’t easy to forget 
the mean things we do. They will come up at the 
most unpleasant times. Here was Jacob, returning 
home a wealthy man,—but afraid because of his 
meanness to his brother years and years before. 

The verses 13 to 21 may be summed up in a few 
words, or may be read, as the time determines. Be- 
fore going on to verse 22, I said we had a picture 
before us of a wonderful wrestling-match. At the 
point where the thigh was put out of joint the in- 
credulous ones were reminded of the wonderful feats 
of the Japanese to-day in jiu-jutsu, their peculiar 
method of self-defense. 

True, this heaven-sent messenger who wrestled 
with Jacob might have had unusual powers of 
strength and cunning; but perhaps the jiu-jitsu sug- 
gestion which crept in made this wrestling matter 
seem more like a genuine experience. Oh, of course, 
some may prefer to teach that this wrestling of Jacob 
was all a mental state,—a figment of the brain; but 
my boys and I watched every move as the struggle 
itself progressed. 

Jacob’s r ition of the fact that his wrestling 
visitor could bless him was one step; Jacob’s deter- 
mination to get that blessing was quite another. 
We all say, God can bless us. Let each one say, 
‘*¢T’ll keep on asking God till he does bless me.” 

The new name then came in view, and we spent 
only a little time in learning its significance, and how 


"LESSON. FOR APRIL 14 (Gen. 32: 9-12, 22-30) 


the nation became “Israelites.” But 
we spent a deal more in 


‘ about what it means for each of ms to 


have a new name. Here the Scripture 
Passages bearing on this make fine ma- 
terial reading around the class, and 
the boys locate them with interest (Isa. 56: 
5; 62:2; Luke 10 : 20; Rev. 2: 17; 22: 4). 

To have our names written in heaven! 
Snrely, a teacher can find material here 
for a brief, pointed talk that will not be 
forgotten. Nor would my talk fit an 
other class; for what shall be said, 
how it shall be said, must depend a 


good 
= upen the boys who sit before me, 
u 


knowledge of their indi- 
vidu beede and their individual tem- 
peraments, And all /ha/ I can never 
quite learn until I’ve entered: fully in- 
to the everyday life of each boy. But 
as I plead ‘ 

that our names might be ‘‘ written in 
heaven,” I almost trembled under the 
scrutiny of eight pairs of eyes which 


silently, searchingly demanded of me, |: 


‘“Is your name written there?” 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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He looks forward with hope who . 


does not forget past mercies. 
ote 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


YS R subject is self-cofquest. 
Jacob's life story isan illustration 
of it. “You are to show by it how 

a@ man may give up his own ambition 

in order to do God’s will, and, by losin: 

all; gain what cannot be conipared wit 
the thing surrendered. Jacob the sup- 
enter may become Israel the prince of 
This is the lesson which Jesus 
taught his disciples. Ask your pupils 
to read Mark 8 ; 34-36; ro; 28-30. «How: 
can you teach this’ great lesson to-boys 
and girls? They are facing the fyture 
as Jacob did at Bethel in the lasf lessoii. 
Review his forty years of toil in Paddan- 
aram (Gen.‘3r :. 38-42). Jacob was now 
making another great change in his life 
at the command of God (31; 3)... Show 
that the greatest truths revealed by God 
have been made known. to- individuals 
meeting him alone. Use as illustrations 

Abraham C5; 1, 18), Isaac (26 : 24),4 

Moses (Exod. 3: 1-6), David (2 Sam. 7; 
18-29), Sdlomon ¢ ings 3: 5), Elijah (1 

Kings 19: 13). ou can cite also Peter 

on the house-top in Joppa,.Paul on the 

way to Damascus, and John in Patmos. 

Direct your yous how to seek God for 

idance in deciding questions as to their 

uture, as Jacob did. You can do this 
by pointing, to these successive scenes at 

e crossing of the Jabbok: _ 

The Struggle for Life. Show how much 
more Jacob had at stake now. than when 
he had crossed the Jordan forty years 
before,—wives, children, property (v. 10). 
Show how his wrongdoing in youth had 

ut to risk what he was to value most in 
ater life (v. 11). Describe how he 
lanned, worked and prayed to save his 
amily and property from the vengeance 
he deserved at the hand of Esau (vs. 

13-23). 

The Surrender to God (vs. 24, 25) 
When Jacob had done all he could, he 
could not undo the past. Then he 
thought on it, and on the approach of his 
wronged brother, and on own help- 
lessness, till his prayer became a - 
gle with God for life. It could best be 

escribed by a wrestling with an un- 
known stranger in the darkness of night, 
till his physical strength gave out ut- 
terly. en he ceased to cling to his 
ions, even to his wives and chil- 

dren, as the chief objectsin his life. He 
simply clung to his adversary who he felt 
represented God who thus far had led 
and protected him. He rose to the 
height of the conviction that he was in 
the hands of God who had promised 
to use him for a great service to man- 
kind, and he gave up all, that he might 
be used for that service, not in his own 
way but as the wisdom of God should 
determine. He no longer prayed to be 
delivered from his brother Esau, but 
only insisted that God should in his own 


aright relation with God |. 
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way give him the blessing he bad prom- 
ised (v. 26.) 

The Manifestation of God. The strug- 
gle had tested the strength of Jacob’s de- 
sire for the blessing. is physical pow- 
ers vanished at a single touch of his op- 
ponent, but by his persistence fhe won 
what he sought, and won it through the 
kindness and condescension of God. 
When he came to think over what he had 
gone through, he realized that he had 
entered into sympathy with the Al- 
mighty, had appropriated the divine 
plans as his own, had begun a new life 
whose absorbing aim was to carry out 
the willof God. Jacob had been changed 
into Israel. His thigh had lostits sinew, 
but. his spirit had taken to itself wings 
(vs. 27-29). 'When the will of God is seen 
to be the best for the struggler with God, 
and the most to be iesdeall, then he has 
seen God. 

The Victory Over Self and Its Reward 





of Peace. That which Jacob had ceased 
to pray for when he demanded the higher 
blessing, came to him now without the 
asking. He gained his brother’s affec- 
tion, safety for his children, access to his 
old home in , and an open door to 
occupy the land which had been given 
to him by promise (v. 30). 

Apply the meaning of this ancient He- 
brew story to the lives of your pupils. 
Show them that the voice of Israel who 
had wrestled with God and who, after his 
hip was strained by his adversary, was 
given a blesstng by the Almighty One 
(Gen. 35 : 9-15) is the voice of Jesus Christ 
saying: ‘*Seek ye first his kingdom and 
his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Boston. 
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The touch of God makes ali things 
new, 





The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Training of Jacob 


I. Tre GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 29 
to 35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The present lesson for the adult class 
must cover the six chapters which relate 
the experiences through which the moral 
development of Jacob was achieved. 
The episode at the River Jabbok would 
be inexplicable.except as following such 
experiences. Men do not come face to 
face with God by accident, or into the 
mood in which God can effectually deal 
witk them. Looking back from some 
memorabie experience they can always 
trace a preparation. Jacob’s years of 
discipline in Haran broke down the self- 
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conceit which hindered _ his “grasp of! 


higher fealitiesythan personal . * 
At Haran Jacob found the environ- 
ment that was good for him. 
there in quest of fortune, and found it 
in an unexpected guise. A man of his 
temperament needed a Laban, his match 
in craft. Jacob thus was taught by bit- 
xperience to realize 


ter but utary e 
the meanness of craft, and to look at 


himself and his methods in a human 
mirror. 

Like much wholesome medicine, La- 
ban is not an attraétive character. His 

eed and duplicity, his lack of faith 
rom the outset, his utter lack of honor 
or generosity, create a revulsion of sym- 
pathy for Jacob, who, however, does not 
stand in great need of support. He was 
very well able t6 give La a taste of 
his own medicine. Jacob's fertility of 
resource and ingenious devices for ob- 
taining the wealth to which he felt he 
had a right give evidence of that. 

Jacob had a deep religious. tempera- 
ment, and must én have contrasted 
the peaceful home at Beersheba, and 
the round of quiet domestic ex nces, 
blessed’ by ,God, with the stormy and 
 apoes life, domestic and public, which 

e was forced -to-live. - must have 
been able to see that the miserable 


life at Haran arose from apreliance for. 


success on those very qualities: which 
had at first compelled him to flee 
from his home. e gained gradually 
but surely a point of view regarding 
his life and methods which was revolu- 
tionary. 

At the Jabbok comes the turning- 
point of his life. Hehad there an ex- 
perience, terribly »real» althou not 
necessarily physical, ‘He wrestled, with- 
out doubt, and that with all his soul, It 
was surely the question whether he or 
God was tebe the jruling force in his 
life, whether selfishness or service. His 
lower nature and his. better nature were 
in keen, unsparing conflict. Not Esau, 
but God, was the real'ond he had to fear. 

A great spiritual change took place in 
the character of Jacob. The weapons 
of craft and deceit which had served him 
so often were of no avail:in this conflict. 
They became useless, fit only to be cast 
away. rose up an altered man. 
He sees the valuelessness of these carnal 
weapons in which he had trusted. His 
new name, “Israel,” ‘*he who perse- 
veres with God,” suggests his new atti- 
tude, a happy reversal ofthe old. “No 
less politic and resourceful, he becomes 
a type of the just and God-fearing 
Israelite, through whom God could more 
and more clearly reveal himself to the 
worl 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the current lessous will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, fora two- 
cent stamp. 


On Jacob one can read. with much 
press tanley’s “\ Jewish ‘Church ” (Vol. 
, 67 f£) or McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages. of 


the Prophetical and Priestly Histor- 
ians.” or an interpretation of his 
character that is masterly see Robert- 
son’s **Sermons ” (Vol. I, 37 ff)or David- 
son's sermon in ‘*The Called of God” 
(p. 107 ff ). 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 

THE LEsson. 


(This seetie . ais to outline, in a form suited 
r discussion. the themes in which adults will be in- 





terested, 
than RF 4, to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.| - 

The two great ideas of these chapters 
seem to be the disciplinary character 
of JJacob’s experience in Haran and the 
great change in his-viewpoint and pur- 
pose at the Jabbok. We note first : 

1. The Character of Laban. Some 
have called him an exhibit of Jacob's 
worst qualities run to excess. ow can 
he be fairly described ? 

2. His Dealings With Jacob.. Were 
these other than selfish and cunning ? 

3. The Effect Upon Jacob. What did 
— learn from these experiences at 

aran? 

4. Jacob at the Jabbok. What made 
this ford of Jabbok the locality of his 
struggle ? Could he have deferred the 
struggle longer ? 


5. Wrestling All Night. Who 
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was Jacob's real antagonist? What was’ 
at stake? Was it spiritual or a physté 


cal oe rut or was it both ?. 

6, The New. jacob, What were the 
differences between the former Jacob 
and the one who lived afterward? . 
ing. What conditions does this expe- 


rience saagest A 
8. The Uselessness of the Resources 
of Selfishness as Against God. Is 





threshing old straw in his new 
book, ‘* Scientific Confirmations of 

Old Testament History” (By G. Fred- 
erick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 
pp. xvi, 432, Illustrated. Bibliotheca 
acra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. $2, net). 
It deals not with Old Testament history 
in general, but with a few particular 
problems, sueh as the years of plenty 
and of famine in the time of Joseph, 
Israel’s crossing of the Red Sea and of 
the Jordan, the falling of the walls of 
Jericho, the destruction of Sodom and 
the neighboring cities, and the. Déluge. 
This last subject is treated with great 
fulness, more than hatt the volume ‘be- 
ing given to its, -TBhe whole is a sermon 
on the text which ‘appears on jthe title- 
page: ‘‘An apparent _improbability- is, 
when verified, the surest. witness to the 
truth,” : f 
An admirable. feature ts the brief dis- 
cussion of the principles of evidence 
which eppaare at the opening of several 
of the chapters. . Professor Wright is 
aware that the biblical statements are 
not of the nature of formulated. science, 
but he does not therefore admit that they 
are false when they relate to scientific 
matters. He Affirms that. ‘scientific 
facts can be intelligently stated in every 
form of literature” (p. 68). He reminds 
us that scientific men often prefer the 
testimony of a person who is not a sci- 
entist, and has therefore no theory to 





It is intended to be suggestive rather q 


maintain, provided he testifies intelli- 
gently to something that he has himself 
seen. He says that **several of the 
| brief and fragmentary historical state- 
| ments which are made in the early part 
|of the pentateuch invoive phenomena 
which so challénge scientific investiga- 
tion that they afford unusual opportunity 
for cross-examination ” (p. 67). He at 
tempts to show ‘‘that these acedunts 
are of such a striking character, and are 
| so connected with the operation of pro- 
; found and until tecently uhknown laws 
| of nature, that “ they cafnot possibly 
be the make-up; €ither wholly 6r in part, 
of ‘‘the imagination of later, times’ (p. 
| 83). If they had been thus tampered 
| with, ‘* incongruotts and impossible ele= 
ments ” would have been introduced. 
Inevitably, in cases in which an account 
of a miracle is ‘‘ embellished by legend- 
ary accretions or mythological fancies, 
it will become” grotesque; and unable'to 
bear the scrutiny of scientific examina- 
tion” (p. 119). he biblical accounts in 
uestion are able to,bear scientific scru- 
tiny, and that proves that they have not 
been so embellished; ; - ‘ 3 
Professor Wright is no‘disbeliever in 
miracles. But in cases in which details 
are given, he insists that we ought to 
study the details. --In certain instances 
the details are such as to afford -a nat- 
ural explanation of the physical changes 
wrought, even when se were )most 
stupendous. 
consists in the coincidence of the changes 
with the providential pu 





proof of the credibility of the narrative. 
In all studies of. this kind Professor 


to the biblical statements. ~ He iS” par- 
ticularly and justly severe on ‘that 
carping . criticism of biblical history 
which first gives to it an interpretation 





7. The Conditions of a Divine Bless-' 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In such cases. the:miracie¢.; 
they :are:: 
made to serve, while the fact.that the. 
details given are scientifically credible.is: 


Wright insists on our according tiie Bay | 





thérevany way of . ailing with. God, 
esagyew does it diger : on “the Jacob 
wa > 4 Bice WY 3 : 

- The New Name, What agioriously 
significant © for the repentant and 
Progréssive: bogs | | 

Boston, 


Great things are possible to the 
grateful. 


How Real Science Studies the Bible 


OFESSOR WRIGHT is not re- 


out of character with the style of the lit- 
erature, and then, in rejecting the in- 
terpretation, asserts that the account 
itself'is to be rejected” (p. 69). 
Elaborating these 
third chapter, Professor Wright gives an 
interesting and extended account of the 
phenomena of the Nile, and of the a 
nation of these phenomena afforded by 
modern explorations in central Africa, as 


bearing on the seven years of plenty fol- ; 


lowed by seven years of famine in Egypt. 
The physical phenomena in the story 
of Joseph are all ‘naturally accounted 
for,thus vindicating to the story the char- 
acter of a sober narrative of: faets that 
are.in themselves probable. The mir- 
acle in the case consistsin the revelation 
made to Joseph. In the fourth chapter 
is a similar treatment of the account of 
the crossing of the Red Sea. Professor 
Wright sketches the topography, gives 
an analysis of the effeet of the ‘‘strong 
east wind” that blew all night, gives a 
natural explanation of the processes by 
which the arm of the sea became passa- 
ble, and says that the miracle consisted 
in these changes occurring just in the 
time and manner that were necessary 


for the deliverance of Israel. In the 
fifth chapter he discusses th D capt ows 
eography of Palestine, especially of the 


ordan valley, and in the light of these 

the biblical accounts of the destruction 
of Sodom, of Israel’s crossing of the 
ordan, of the falling of the walls of 
ericho. In his explanation of these 
events he makes large use of the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes. 

His discussion of the deluge covers a 
wide range of geological fact. He speaks 
with the-authority of a man who has 
himself made extensive explorations. 
He emphasizes the breaking up of the 
fountains of the great deep as mentioned 
in Genesis, and regards the Genesis nar- 
trative as an accurate account of the 
phenomena of a great cosmica catas- 
trophe,.as seen from the ark by those 
who escaped. 

The most wholesome thing in the book | 
is that it is not an attempt to reconcile 
the teachings of the Bible and of science. 
It is rather anexalting of the great truth 
that the two need no reconciliation save 
that which comes from understanding 
them correctly. 


—_ 


The Week of Our Lord’s Passion. Arranged 
by William E. Barton, Theodore G. Soares, 
and Sydney Strong. Chicago and New 
York : Hope Publishing Company. 15 cents. 
The success of the little booklets, ‘‘ His 

Last Week,” *‘ His Life,” ** His Friends,” 

and ** His Great Apostle,” has encour- 

aged the editors to make an enlargement 
of ** His Last Week” for the use of Bible 
students at this Eastertide. The mate- 
tial':of the Four Gospels of ‘* Passion 
Week ” is here interwoven as a narrative 
of the last week of our Lord. The de- 
mand for two hundred thousand copies 
of the first issue calls out this edition, 
and there has been added a series of 
daily meditations, and a volume of notes 
and illustrations on the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus, and various other 
connected information, making a book 
of 220 pages.’ The work is intended for 
Services in preparation for Easter and 


principles in his |: 








private study and-devotion. . 





ages. 50¢ 
SHOULD YUU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 
WEBSTER’ 
i TER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
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Write for“ The Story of a Book ”—Free. 
i} ..8. & 0, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, 
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CLASS MAPS 


OLD TESTAMENT, HOLY LAND, 
NEW TESTAMENT, JERUSALEM, 
ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, 
ALL BIBLE LANDS. 
» 26. inch 9 
Perch mee 16X24 inches, at $0 cents. Price, 


six charts, $2.65, prepaid. 

size, 40 inches by 60 inches, with 
Ste ee 
Seven . with stand, dis:80° poe on 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
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Presbyterian 
Brotherhood 


Report of the First Convention at 
Indianapolis, November 13 to 15. 
Paper cover, 25 cents, id. 

Cloth, 7D aa, Serbpore 
Containing practical and inspiring addresses b 

—— stors and laymen on men’s wo: 
jor men: Among them the remarkable address 
by the Hon. Wm, Jennings Bryan, which has 
been Jeeeeuness ¢ greatest defense of the 
— religion ever made by an American 
yman, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








** TRUTH FOR SOWER AND SEEKER.”’ 
New Personal Workers’ Vest-Pocket Help, Brief em- 
hatic Scripture verses answering doubters. By author 
*'Truth in a Nutshell” (3- tract, 1,000,000 sold). 
oe aan, 73 subjects, fu ¥ Sone, ape. 15C.; 
clo 25C.; morocco, 35c. z i " 
The Evangelical Pub.Co.,110 Lakeside Bids = Chicegs 
RADUATE COURSES at Home. Write 
G C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Fame 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 14, 1907. Lessons From 
The Patriarchs, III. Jacob. 
(Gen, 48 : 1-19). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—The “supplanter” (Gen. 25 : 27= 
34). 

TuUES.—The dreamer (Gen. 28 : 10-22). 

WED.—The lover (Gen. 29 : 9-20). 

THURS.—The covenant-maker (Gen. 31 : 


43-55)- 
FRI.—The penitent (Gen. 32 : 1-12). 
SaT.—The prevailer (Gen. 32 : 24-32). 





Jacob was a man of faith, who like his 
grandfather, followed often in the dark 
without wavering. 

Jacob was a man of hope, who knew 
that the future was in the Lord’s hands, 
and who closed his eyes in the confi- 
dence that that which had promised 
eould not fail. 


po 
The Audubon Society Meets 


(Continued from page 160) 
«*It is the object of this society to do 


all in our power to protect the song birds 
in our neighborhood, and encourage 











Tell the meanest thing you know about 
Jacob. k 

Tell the best thing you know about Jacob. 

Compare Jacob with Esau. . 


UR ‘sympathies are rather with 
Esau than with Jacob in their re- 
- latiens to edch other and to their 
father. Esau seems to us to have been 
unfairly used: But the fact is it was 
largely by himself that hé was so used. 
He did not need to sell his birthright, 
He spoiled his own life. It was in his 
case as in the case of many others. No 
one’can ruin us ufiless’we join in the 
conspiracy and ruin-ourselves, -Further- 
more, ev@njif.Hsau'-was ‘the better man 
of 'the: two he was alsé the worse, and 
the quality in, which hé .was worse 
outweighed the qualities in which he 
was better. He was more Satisfied 
with what he was.than Jacob was. In 
Jegus’ day the Pharisee was undoubtedly 
a Superior map to the publican, but he 
was Satisfied with himself and the pub- 
lican was not, and-in that regard the 
P li¢an was the better man, becatise 
e-had the. possibility:of..superiorgeod- 
negs in him, through his discontent with 
with himself,’ -] aco had this discontent. 
Hé¢ was ever on the watch for improve+ 
mént, hi rg 


And also he «thought of God. He 
would never Haye dreamed about Him 
by night and seen heaven opened and 
angels going up and coming down if he 
had not theught about.such things by 
day. . It is well to learn from Jacob the 
lesson of thought of God. “This is what 
Jesus says eternal life is: the knowledge 
of God. Jacob knew him. He not only 
believed that God existed, but he took 
God into his life practically, in spite of 
all his misdoings, and he believed that 
God was back of all life and in all life, the 
source of all goodness, and the Father 
and friend. - With all our new knowledge 
we are very ignorant if we do not know 
what Jacob knew. 

% 

Jacob shows that even a mean man 
may follow God and love him. Jacob 
certainly did some mean things. And 
yet G loved him and made great 
covenants with him. If in order to be a 
child of God and a follower of Christ we 
must:be perfect and never do anything 


not absolutely pleasing to God, there js, 


no hope’ for us, for.we are very weak, and 
and.there is a great dealof meanness in 
us.’ -Our hope can tiever be in our per- 
fectriess of service: It can only and 
always be in the goodness and love of 
God who will uncéasifigly forgive if we 
trust. Hinr with penitent hearts, just ‘as 
he fosgave Jacob... .. are 
P rra2? Beier: 

There were quarrels in Jacob’s family 
just as there may be in modern homes 
where. there are many boys, as there 


were: in Jacob’s. _As the Scotchman 
says‘in ‘‘ Wee Macgregor” ** Ye needna 
pray for peace gin the Lord gie ye 
laddies.” 


So in Jacob’s family there 
were.quarrels, but there was there also 
a great family love that triumphed over 
all hate and bitterness. Nothing is too 
strong fer love. 


Jacob was a man of prayer. He saw 
God’s. hand in all the-course of his life, 
and sought its direction and uphelding. 


| their staying around the house and 
| grounds as much as possible. 
|, ‘ArticLeE I, During the winter we, 
|the undersigned, do promise to scatter 
| seeds and bread crumbs about the yard, 
| and on the veranda, where the small 
_winter birds may be able to get some- 
‘thing to eat without difficulty. 

‘ARTICLE I]. We will encourage all 
‘our boy friends to do what we ourselves 
pledge to do; so that thereby our feath- 
ered friends—those that come into our 
yards—may experience just as little suf- 
fering as possible. 

Signed, 

Cart E. Beckwitu, President, 


HAROLD S. BECKWITH, gm, 
*« Now,”’ said Carl, «‘ Aunt Flora 
suggested that we add a number of other 


Articles to our constitution. The first 
will be,’’ and he turned to Aunt Flora, 
‘«something relating to nest building.’’ 

‘*Nest building!’’ said Tommy, in 
an undertone. ‘‘ Why the birds do shat 
+—themselves !’’. 

**I think Article III may be worded 
something like this : (the secretary made 
ready to take down Aunt Flora’s words) 
* We will put out this spring some bits 
of string and wool in convenient places 
where the birds’ can find them, and so 
aid them in the building of their nests.’ ’’ 

«Oh, I see!’’ whispered Tommy. 
‘« That'll be fun !’’ 

‘+All who agree to Article III as a 
part of our constitution raise the right 
hand.”’ 

_ The president counted the hands as 
they went up. 

‘« All opposed !”’ 

Every hand went down. 

«« The Article is carried unanimously,’’ 
declared the president. 

*« Article IV will be, if carried, « We 
| pledge ourselves not to disturb a single 
| bird’s-nest during the coming summer.’ 
| Article IV was carried without a dis- 
senting voice. 

‘« Article V,’’ and Carl looked over to 

Aunt Flora for its wording. 

| **We do promise to look with high 
disfavor upon any one of our friends who 
either robs a bird of her eggs, or in any 
way molests her during the hatching 

| season.”’ 

| All in favor of Article V signify it in 
the usual manner.”’ 

| The president counted the hands, 

| ‘«* Article V becomes a part of our 

| constitution.”’ 

*« Article VI. In time of dry weather, 
we will set out a basin of water where 
ithe birds may find it, for both drinking 
(and bathing purposes. All in favor of 
Article VI please signify it. Carried !’’ 

The president now turned to Harold. 

*« Will the secretary please see that 
the four new Articles be recorded. on our 
minutes? I think that is all for this 
morning,”’ 

«« Just one moment, if I may have the 
floor,’ said Aunt Flora. 

‘Aunt Flora!’’ 
“« chair.”’ 

‘IT am sure if we live up to our new 
Articles,’’ began Aunt Flora, ‘‘ we will 
do much towards adding to the happi- 
ness of the birds in our neighborhood, 





announced the 





and also add greatly towards the destruc- 
tion of flies and troublesome insects 


about us. And we will all be repaid 
vvry greatly in music,—both solos and 
the Early Birds’ Orchestra. 

‘*I have here some small blank- 
books,’’ continued Aunt Flora, ‘‘ which 
I wish to give to each member of the 
society. I want to advise you all to 
study the birds this coming season, and 
to jot down in these books the results of 
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see which one of us will have by the end 
of the summer the largest number of 
original facts about our little feathered 
friends."’ 

‘* All who are in favor of giving Aunt 
Flora a vote of thanks for her interest in 
The Audubon Society indicate the same 
by rising,’’ said the president, enthu- 





your observations. 


‘* It will be very interesting to become 
acquainted with their habits ; and let us 





siastically, 

And in a twinkling every one stood on 
his feet ! 

GREENCASTLE, IND. 











FOUR 
MASTERPIECES 


OF 


RELIGIOUS ART 


| By J. James Tissot FREE 


(In Colors) 


We will send, without cha 


of The Sunday School Times, the four beauti- 

ful pictures here shown (exact size 11 by 14 
inches). 
art printed in colors on heavy plate paper with- 
out lettering, and are beautiful and appropri- 
ate decorations for the home, the Sunday- 
school, or pastor’s study. 


Why We Make this. ‘Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with 





JerHTHan’s DauGntex 
Copyright by M. De Brunoff, 1904. 





jacos 
Copyright by M. De Brunoff, 1904. 








Seremon Depicates THE TEMPLE 
AT JERUSALEM 


Copyright by M. De Brunoff, 1904. 


as illustrated by J. James Tissot, the most 
beautiful, instructive, and valuable publishing 


On receipt of accompanying coupon we will 
forward the pictures, together with descrip- 
tion of the books, by mail postpaid. You 
will not be bothered by agents or can-¥ 
vassers ; this Society transacts all its 
business by correspondence. 
close 10 cents (stamps or silver) 
for postage and wrapping. Mail 
the accompanying coupon 
promptly, as the supply of 
. pictures is limited. 


New York 








jJacos anv RacueEt aT THE WELL 
Tge, to every reader Copyright by )s. De Brunoff, 1904. 


They are masterpieces of religious 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


achievement the world has_ever seen. Inval- 
uable during 1907 in the study of The Inter- 
national Lessons. 


396 Ilustrations—117 in ‘Colors 


Nothing approaching this work has ever 
been attempted before. It is a series of over 
four hundred splendid pictures, all the great 
and impressive scenes and incidents in the 
Bible story are depicted, true in color, cos- 
tume, landscape, and all details to the life, the 
country and the time. 

To those who read the Bible habitually it 
is of the highest value, and to those who are 
seeking to awaken a desire for Bible reading 
and study in others it is an invaluable auxil- 
iary. Its strongest appeal is perhaps to par- 
ents and teachers ; but we cannot imagine a 
home in which Tissot’s wondrously illustrated 
Old Testament, if acquired now, will not be 
treasured for generations to come. , 

Your application for these pictures im- 
poses no obligation to purchase anything. 













Please 
send 
me, post- 
paid, che 
four pic- 
tures you of- 
fer, together 
with a description 
of The Tissot 
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close 10 cents for post- 


cand wrapping. It is 
unde rat 
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My lamp-chimneys break 
through abuse—not through 
use, 

My Index tells how to get 


the right size for your lamp. 


It’s free; let me send it to you. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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A BEAUTIFUL AND 
APPROPRIATE 


EASTER GIFT 


Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 
charming little story, ‘‘ White Christo- 
pher,'’ beautifully emphasizes the true sig- 
ificance of the Cross. It has made a pro- 
ound impression, as the following extracts 
from correspondents’ letters indicate ; 








* The perusal of it was an epoch in my life.” 

**] was very much touched and delighted by 
the story.” 

“There is a spiritual quality about it that 
one cannot shake off or forget.’ 

‘The illustrations, by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, add greatly to the interest of the 
story. Price, 75 cents, postpaid, Order 
from your bookseller, or direct from the 
publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, March 30, 1907 

















Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter,”’ 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate i or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies less than five, will be sent 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00. 
F C i One free copy addi- 
ree OPIES tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 
3 gubscrib ond the 
time paid For, walose by aboctal request, . 
r te 
qubdie it ike toackere 9 aecheol bo cxanclie ©, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URING two 
years (spent in 
Springfield, 

Ohio, in an unde- 
nominational.- work 
for boys) I met Mr. 
Lawrance several 
times. The home of 
his parents was in 
Springfield, and 
when he came to see 
them, as he often did 
(being a traveling 
man), he would drop 
in to see me. _ I re- 
member meeting 
him once on the 
train. I had_then 
become acquainted 
with his Sunday-. 
| school work‘in To- 
|ledo. I said to him : 
‘* Lawrance, I can- 
not make out how 
you can be on the road and, at the same 
time, be conducting a successful Sunday- 
school in Toledo, With any other man, 
such an arrangement would end in the 
ruin of the school. How do you provide 
against your own irregular attendance ?’’ 

‘‘By not being irregular,’’ was his 
prompt reply, ‘You see, the Duguid 
Company, for which I am operating, has 
its headquarters in Toledo, and I can lay 
out my routes in such fashion as to be at 
home every Sunday." 

‘« But, even then, how is it you can 
make your preparations?’’ For even 
| at that time he was noted for the elabo- 
| rateness and variety of his exercises, and 
for their definiteness also. He not only 
had something striking and original 
| every Sunday, but he had it all in hand, 
so that he knew just where each part was 
to come in, and how much time each 
part would take. Mr, Lawrance will put 
more into a Sunday-school program than 
any other man I ever saw. He will in- 
fringe less upon the teacher's time than 
any other man I ever saw, and he will 
close more promptly on time than any 
other man I ever saw. There was con- 
scientious and thorough preparation of 
every program, and of every part of 
every program. He felt that he was in 
conscience bound to begin on time, to 
close on time, and nvt to infringe upon 
the time that had been given to another. 
And he did it. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that I was puzzled to know how he 
secured this perfection when he had to 
; be on the road from Monday morning to 
| Saturday night. 
| Im answer to my question above, he 
stooped down and picked up his sample- 

case. Opening it, he exhibited, on the 

uncovered side, his samples. Then, 
| lifting the cover on the other side, he 
| disclosed his Bible and his Sunday-school 
work, 

‘¢ Here it is,’’ he said. - ** This is the 
secret, if you want to know. If I were 
not having a good time with you, I 
would be having a good time with these 
matters. Again, I often have some spare 
time at my hotels.”’ 

**And do you read up and get your 
hew notions in the same way ?"’ 

««Oh, they come to me from every- 
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where. The people I meet, the business 





In the course of correspondence connected with the preparation of a book on “ The 
Pastor and the Sunday School,” which was recently published by The Sunday 
School Times Company, the Rev. John T. Faris wrote to the Rev. J. H. Jenkins, of 
Cincinnati, who was formerly Mr. Marion Lawrance’s pastor, a question concerning 
Mr. Lawrance’s work. “This question,” writes Mr. Faris to the Editor, “ opened. up 
the doors in the memory of that earnest minister, who is now by illness laid aside 
from active work, and the tribute thus paid to. Mr. Lawrance is one that ought to 
be shared with readers of The Sunday School Times.” 


I do, the country I 
pass, —everything is 
so filled. with the 
Sunday-school topic 


to select, not to find 
enough, for illustra- 
tions.’’ 

But conscientious- 
ness and thorough- 
ness will not alone 
account for Mr. Law- 
rance’s success. He 
has a versatility that 
is not possessed by 
every one. Still I 
must think that this 
versatility is largely 
a growth.» It has 
been developed by 
his determination to 
make the very best 
he was capable of 
out of every session 
of the Sunday-school over which he pre- 
sided; I never knew him to conduct a 
Sunday-school as if it was a burden, nor 
as if he did not know what to do next, 
nor as if he was not aiming at a definite 
purpose. The whole program had not 
only been thoroughly prepared, but it 
had been thoroughly prayed over. 

He evidently felt that he had enlisted 
the Saviour to attend him to the Sunday- 
school, and to participate in the exer- 
cises, and that, therefore, he could not 
be negligent at the least point in the ex- 
ercises. -The consequence was, he was 
just as thorough on ordinary occasions 
as most superintendents are in their ex- 
hibitions. And, as a result of this thor- 
oughness, his show occasions, although 
the most elaborate in design and the 
most complete in execution of any I ever 
witnessed, seemed scarcely more difficult 
for him to manage than were his ordinary 
services. 

How much this thoroughness meant to 
Mr. Lawrance personally, in the way of 
discipline, we shall fail to appreciate if 
we do not consider his own immediate 
surroundings. He was at-that time far 
from being a strong man. He was in- 
deed a very frail one. His health was a 
source of no little anxiety among his 
friends, and especially in the Sunday- 
school, where they felt he could not be 
spared for a single session, and yet where 
he often appeared in such feebleness 
that they were compelled to remonstrate 
with him for exerting himself as he had 
done. He never spared himself when 
anything was wrong with his family, and 
his compulsory absences from home when 
they might need him, preyed upon him 
as nothing else could. This, I think, 
was the thing that prompted the Sunday- 
school to propose that if he would give 
up his traveling and take some business 
in the city, they would try to make up to 
him the difference of his income. He 
assented to this, and, as I have good 
reason to believe, he did it at great per- 
sona sacrifice. 

Another quality in Mr. Lawrance I 
must not overlook. With his wonderful 
gift of initiative and superintendence and 
his genius for work, there is allied an 
equally wonderful ability to beget and 


( Continued on next page, first column) 
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That’s what the Cocoa 
in the - 
Yellow Wrapper 
wili do for you, and 
there’s no. better cocoa 
made than 
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$ IN GOLD 


FOR A NAME 


In view of the fact that so far no suitable name 
has been suggested for our new Sunday-school 
book to be issued October 1, 1 we have 
extended the prize contest to MA¥ 1, 1907. 
THE ABOVE AMOUNT WILL BE 
DIVIDED INTO THREE PRIZES OF 


$25.00, $15.00, and $10.00 


In order to qualify, send in a suitable name and 
35 cents for an advance copy of the book, 
to be issued about October x, 1907. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
f 1226 Arch Street, « + Philadelphia 




















SACRED 

SONG 

SOUVENIR 

Words and music complete, with portrait of the author 
12 CARDS, ALL DIFFERENT, 25 CENTS. 

Such songs as ‘* Does Jesus Care?’’ by Hall; ** He’s 

the One,” by Mackay; ‘‘ Able to Save,”’ Dr. Chap- 

man; “‘As the Day Breaks,” Miles, etc., etc. 25 

cents for set of za. e have five different sets. 


A New Sunday-School Attendance Record. 
The best system ever devised, Send tor plan and 
explanation. 


Phila.: 1018-20 Arch St. 
HALL-MAGK GO. crertsiicm ase: 


GIPSY SMITH’S sss 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SUNGS 


HYMNAL 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 

vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 

Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
go cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 
Many materiale, 
























: apa for fius- 
trated catalogue 
.No. 2x. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants, 
GEO, H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Zoston, Mass. 


THE GENUINE MERELY BELLS 
mite woe, betes, bichon came Call ba the weed 


Sanday ‘School Pimes Lesson Pictures 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 3 (Gen. 32! 9-12, 22-30) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

jevelop the same qualities in others. 
Most men with his abilities would make 
of his officers mere negatives, automa- 
tons worked by his will, so that when he 
was withdrawn they would become help- 
less. On the other hand, his officers 
and scholars who leave him are efficient 
wherever they go. . It is common to hear 
of some mere scholar removing to other 
parts, and being picked up at once and 
put in as first officer of some Sunday- 
school, And when such is the case, you 
may expect that that superintendent is 
going to be satisfied with nothing lower 
than the ideals set for him by Lawrance. 

And here, perhaps, is the place for me 


to say that Mr. Lawrance is not one to | 


be satisfied with the mere mechanism of 
a successful Sunday-school, I have 
sometimes feared that those who see him 
only amid the clatter of the machinery 
of large conventions, and admire the 
skill with which he manages them, will 
see in him only the skill of a great engi- 
neer of material forces. If such there 
are, they need to be assured that the 
half has not been told. I think I have 
a right to say, if Mr. Lawrance had lived 
in the days of the Primitive Church, he, 
like the apostles at Jerusalem, would 
never have rested satisfied until every 
convert had been baptized with the Holy 
Spirit ; for, eager as he was to get his 
scholars into the church, he acted as if 
their conversion was only the beginning 
of his responsibility, and that God, by 
answering his prayers thus far, had laid 
on him an increased obligation to be 
faithful to them in the future.’ Far as 
he is in advance of most of us, Mr. Law- 
rance has not yet approached his own 
ideal, nor will he until Pentecost is re- 
stored. . 


oe 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 





YONKERS, N. Y¥.—Will you be good enough 
to give me some suggestions for a Course 
study to be taken up by a class of men whose 
ages are upwards of twenty years, to be used 
in place of the International Lessons,—C. F. W. 

There are a large number of suggestive 
and helpful books of moderate cost suitable 
to your needs. The Rev. S, T. Sell has 
written a’ series of books published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., entitled ‘* The Bible by 
Books,’’ ‘‘ The Bible by Periods,’’ etc. 

The Pilgrim Press of Boston publishes a 
book by Hazard and Fowler which is also 
helpful. Your own denominational house, I 
doubt not, has similar books; but why do 

u not use the International Lessons? 

ere are now quarterlies and monthlies 
prepared especially for scholars the age of 
those mentioned using the International Les- 
sons, You can get more definite help on 
these lessons than you can in any set courses 
to be found in tanbe, 

By far a large majority of the most success- 
ful classes of men are using the International 
Lessons. ‘The books referred to, however, 
are good, ; 

BROOKLYN.—I have been appointed as a 
member of a committee to draw up'a consti- 
tution for the organization of a Sunday-school. 
I should be very glad if * could give me any 
help in this matter.—E, V. M. 

Very few schools, comparatively, have a 
constitution or any definite form of organiza- 
tion. Some schools issue what is called a 
manual or hand-book, explaining the system 
of marking, the method of promotion, etc., 
and perhaps this can properly be called a 
constitution. 

In the strict sense, however of a constitu- 
tion,—namely, that the statement of the 
conduct of the Sunday-school is thus and so; 
that it shall meet at a given hour and con- 
tinue in session so many minutes; that the 
officers shall be chosen at such a time and 
in a proscribed way; that the money shall 
be used in this or that way,—very little of 
this is done nowadays. 

It is perfectly proper and even desirable 
for those in charge of any Sunday-school to 
write out their method of doing their work. 
This would be a hand-book or a manual and 
a constitution, if you please, though it would 
be lacking in the expressions commonly 


found in constitutions. Write up whatever 
ou have to say just as if you were telling 
it to the pupils, so that they understand 
what is expected of them, 


ATAMONT, KAN.—We have organized our 
class, and expect to make it a permanent or- 
ganization, and we want some suggestions as 
to what we shall do, and the best way to do it, 
for the good of the class and the cause. At 
present the class consists of about twenty-five 
young men, and we believe that by this organi- 
zation we can better study the Word, and get 
out of it that which would do us good. ill 
you please send me whatever suggestions you 
may think will be for our benefit >-—-B. MCD. 

The best thing for you to do to help your 
organized class of young men is to procure 
the latest literature on the subject, and see 
what other classes are doing. 

I suggest that you buy the book entitled, 
** Successful Adult Bible Classes and What 
They Are Doing,’? by David C. Cook (40 
cents), 

Also ** Adult Bible Classes and Forms of 
Organization,’”” by M. C, Hazard, Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, Mass. (25 cents). 

The plans laid down in these books will 
give you a large variety to work from and 
some of them will no doubt fit your case. 

If you would like some worthy incentive 
for giving, I might suggest that twenty-five 
.young men could easily raise twenty-five 
dollars in the course of a year. Twenty-five 
doNars put into the hand of the denomina- 
tional Sunday-school man in your state would 
organize a new Sunday-school. What better 
could your class do than to launch a new 
Sunday-school every year, and keep in touch 
with it? This is entirely within your reach, 
without taking a penny away from the regu- 
lar benevolences or work of your church or 
Sunday-school. 

After the schools are organized, it would 
not be difficult to get pictures of them, and 
these pictures, enlarged and hung in your 
class-room, would be a source of joy and in- 
spiration as long as your class was in ex- 
istence. 

As to the methods of Bible study, I should 
stick to the International Lessons, getting 
some of the splendid helps especially adapted 
to young men. 

I would also let the young men manage 
their own organization, The teacher can 
give them much wise counsel, but they 


of | Should call their meeting to order on Sunday, 


call the roll, take up the offering, and indeed 
do everything else that needs to be done, the 
teacher doing the teaching alone. If the 
young men have something to do, they will 
be Going it, as a rule. 











Sea-Rover’s Remedy 
Postum Coffee and its Power to Rebuild 


The young daughter of a government 
officer whose duties keep him almost 
constantly on board ship between this 
country and Europe, tells an interesting 
tale of the use her father made of 
Nature’s food remedy to cure an attack 
of malarial fever: 

‘‘ Father recently returned from a long 
sea-trip, bed-ridden and emaciated from 
an attack of malarial chills and fever,” 
she writes: ‘In such cases people 
usually dose themselves with medicines, 
and we were surprised when he, instead 
of employing drugs, proceeded to devote 
himself exclusively to Postum Food 
Coffee, of which he has long been fond. 
He used two or more cups at each meal, 
drinking it very hot, and between meals 
quenched his fever-engendered thirst at 
all hours of the day and night from a 
supply we kept ready in the water-cooler. 
For several days his only drink, and 
sometimes his only food was Postum 
Coffee, hot or cold, according to the 
moment’s fancy. 

** Within a day or two his improvement 
was noticeable, and within a week he 
was a well man again, able to resume 
his arduous occupation. 

** He first began to drink Postum Food 
Coffee several years ago, as a remedy for 
insomnia, for which he found it inval- 
uable, and likes it so much and finds it 
so beneficial that he always uses it when 
he is at home where he can get it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. While this man uses Postum asa 
remedy, it is in no sense a medicine but 
only food in liquid form. | But this is 


nature’s' way, and ** There’s a reason.” 
See the little book, ** The Road to Well- 





ville,” in pkgs. 
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Practical Book-Helps for 
All Classes of 
Sunday-School Workers 


Books for Teachers 


Choice books for the teacher in the Sunday-school 
or in the secular school : 


The Making of a Teacher (Brumbaugh). . . . . . « «$1.00 
Teacher-Training with the Master Teacher (Beardslee). . .50 
Sunday-School Teacher-Training (Hamill). . ..... +50 


For teachers of little folks: 


A Beginners’ Course in Bible Study (Archibald). . .. .50 
The Primary Department (Archibald). . . 2... + «+ +50 


Helps for this year’s lessons : 


Chronology in the Bible from 1100 to 580 B.C. (Beecher) .25 
Chart of Jewish National History (Byington). . .... «25 
Light on the Old Testament from Babel (Clay). . . . . 2.00 


Books for Superintendents 


To help in Bible training and supplemental work: 
A Supplemental Bible Question Course (Smith). . .. .50 


For a rich feast of ideas on Sunday-school manage- 
ment: 
The City Sunday-school (Brown). . . « «+ + 0 0 0 © (025 


For a course in missionary study : 


Missionary Studies for the Sunday-school, five books (Trull) 
First and Second Series each, . . «2 s+ ++ 020 
Third Series, illustrated, each, . |. . 2» © » 0 «© © 020 


For the Sunday-school library: 


The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull (Howard). . . $1.75 
A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Trumbull). . ...... 2.50 
The Ancestry of our English Bible (Price). . . . . 2. 1.50 
Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns (Ira D. Sankey). .  .75 
Off the Rocks (Grenfell) . . 2... 2 0 1 oe ee © © &OO 


And many others, 


Books for Pastors 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel (Clay). . . . $2.00 
The Ancestry of Our English Bible (Price). . . . . . . 1.50 
Teacher-Training with the Master Teacher (Beardslee). . .50 
The Origin and Expansion of the Sunday-school (Trumbull) .30 
The Pastor and the Sunday-school (Faris). . ..... +25 
Our Misunderstood Bible (Trumbull). . . . .... . 1.00 
Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns (Ira D. Sankey). . .75 
Four Princes : Paul, Constantine, Bernard, Luther (Scherer) 1.25 


*-It I Were a Minister,"® «If I Were a Layman’’ (pam- 
oo ee ee a 


Full descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 
Your name put on our permanent mailing list for 
book announcements if you wish it. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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U SHOULD 
—— Insure Your Life. 


Life Insurance lightens your burdens and brightens your 
prospects. Only two out of every hundred succeed in life. 
The Insurance Policy is frequently the only asset left at 
death. The way to carry out your intention to insure 
is—To insure. 


Should Insure in 
you THE PRUDENTIAL 


You want the best there is in Life Insurance. The Pru- 
dential issues it. The Prudential Policy provides for the 
welfare of the family, leaves money in trust for education 
of children, creates immediate 
capital, and saves for old age. 

The Prudential has more 
Life Insurance in force than 
any other lite insurance com- 
pany confining its business ex- 


THE ‘ ° 
clusively to the United States. 


PRUDENTIAL ; 


HAS THE Write at once, stating age 
STRENGTH OF 


and amount you desire to in- 
vest every year. Dept. 126. 


The Prudential 
INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by 
the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office ; 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


GIBRALTAR 
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EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


has often heard class-members say: ‘‘I cannot understand the Bible."’ They could 
not understand any other book that was printed three hundred years ago. So many 
English words of that day were different. 

More than forty new dictionaries have been required since then, to keep up with 
the changes in the English language. The 


Ameri 
erican Standard 
3 Edited by the American Revision Committee 
Bible uses the words of our day, which make the mean- 
ings of the Bible writers cléar to ws. 
Write for our Free Booklet, ‘‘ How We Got Our American Stardard Bible.’’ 
No teacher can afford to be without it. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 


Bible publishers for 50 years. 




















Maule’s Asters 


No flower has recently been so much 
improved as the Aster. I offer this year 
a mixture of all the most beautiful sorts 
of recent introduction, embracing the 
best of the Comets, Peeny Flowered, 
New Branching, Chrysanthemum, etc., 
more than 30 varieties in 2 single packet. 


For Ten 2-cent Stamps 


I will send one packet of these Asteis, 
together with a copy of The Maule Seed 
Book for 1907. 388,000 copies of this book 
have already been mailed, at a cost of 
more than $45,000. It contains 69 Special- 
ties in Flowers, and 683 Specialties in 
Vegetables (many of which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere) as well as every- 
thing else, old or new, worth growing, 
whether it be Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Trees, 
etc. My customers tell me it is the best 
I have published in the last 30 years. If 
you make a garden this spring, you 
surely ought to have this Book. It will 
be mailed with a packet of these Asters 
to anyone sending me 20 cents. Address 


eg WM. HENRY MAULE, 1787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETURN THE EMPTY ASTER PACKET WITH ANOTHER ORDER. IT IS GOOD FOR 20 CENTS. 
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Honorary Class Members 


A former teacher of Class Esther of the 
|-First Church of Christ Bible School, Akron, 
Ohio, made a suggestion to the class which 
| has been adopted with gratifying results. 
| Although not vitally connected with the 
class, he was interested in it, especially when 
the support of a little girl in Japan was un- 
dertaken. He wanted to have a part in the 
work, and know how the class was getting 
along. So he suggested that he be consid- 
ered an honorary member, Other members 
|of the class who had moved away were 
written to, and the honorary list started with 
five members. A neat certificate was pre- 
pared and sent to each member. The teacher 
every so often, when he has enough items of 
interest gathered together, sends to the class 
a news-letter, and this the honorary members 
receive, so they know what is going on. 
Last Children’s Day, for the support of the 
little girl, the honorary members contributed 
$8 out of the $45 raised. Two more names 
have since been added to the roll, making 
seven altogether, located in five different 
states.— William Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 


om 
How the Absent Teacher Works 


I was a ‘‘ last resort.’”? The superinten- 





no one else to ask to take the class, which 
consisted of seven bright-eyed girls. Friends 
advised me not to take up the work, for they 
said, ‘* You are at home only five months in 
the year, and the children will become in- 
different, and drift away from Sunday-school 
if they do not have a permanent teacher.’’ 
But out of pity for the superintendent I con- 
sented to teach the class until another teacher 
could be found. 

Seven years have passed. I still have the 
class, and not only has it kept together, but 
it has grown larger. How has it been done ? 
By showing a loving interest in the girls 
whether I have been at home or on the other 
side of the continent. 

First, with the consent of the superinten- 
dent, I provide my own substitute. I talk 
the matter over with my class, and together 
we decide on a teacher. Thus they do not 
have an unwelcome teacher forced upon 
them. They have a choice in the matter, 
and they are loyal to that choice. 

Second.—Ata certain hour each day we 
read the Home Readings connected with the 
lesson, So once, at least, during the day 
we feel that we are close to each other. 

Third.—We keep in close touch by letters. 
Last winter, out of a class of thirteen, I re- 
ceived letters trom all but one. Several of 
the girls wrote every week, and the others 
wrote frequently. In these letters I have 
their full confidence. I know their friends, 
their home and school associations, their 
doubts and perplexities. 

In return, I answer every letter. Some- 
| times it is a heart-to-heart talk, sometimes a 

word of enccuragement, sometimes a bit of 
'ad-i_., put I always try to show that absence 
is not a barrier between us. Then my girls 
| and I travel together by means of illustrated 
‘letters, I send post cards, curios, pressed 
| flowers, books, anything I can find that will 
| give them a better understanding of the Won- 
| derful country in which we live. 
|  ourth.—Holidays are always remembered 
by some little trifle indicative of the spirit of 
the day. A birthday calls for the tenderest, 
most helpfui letter that it is possible for me 
to write. 

fifth.—A class record is kept during my 

absence by one of the members of the class. 
I provide a dainty note-book.—for girls love 
dainty things,—-and in this book is kept a 
record of each pupil’s attendance at church 
and Sunday-school, preparation and recita- 
tion of the lesson, behavior, punctuality, 
and amount of money given. This book is 
sent to me just before my return, and then, 
after it has been carefully examined, I send 
a message to every girl, expressing my pleas- 
ure or disappointment, as the case may be, 
although I seldom have reason to be disap- 
pointed. 

You say, ** But all this takes time and 
|money!’? What does not that is worth 
| while? And'yet the expenditure of money 
‘need not be great. and surely one can deny 











Missionary material for class use 

ts available in ** Missionary Studies 

for the Sunday-School,"' —inexpen- 

sive, attractive, graded. Descriptive 

matter sent on postal card request. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 1034 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








dent frankly admitted that he could think of. 





one’s self a few things for the sake of giving 
help and pleasure to these pure young lives. 
As for the time, an average of less than one 
hour a day will probably be sufficient, unless 
the class is noe larger than mine. 

I have not a model class, but together we 
are striving to show our loyalty and love to 
the Sunday-school, where we learn of Him 
who is the children’s Friend.—A Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 
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A Plan for Temperance Sunday 


The temperance lesson is the hardest one 


Jin the quarter for me to teach, I have a 


class of twenty-five young men, ranging in 
age from seventeen to thirty-five, mostly 
students, and to arouse their interest in the 
temperance movement is a problem. The 
last temperance Sunday was so successful 
that I shall follow the plan then tried in the 
future. 

A committee was appointed by the class 
president six weeks beforehand, and this 
committee, with the teacher, arranged a 
program, and assigned the parts to different 
members of the class. 

1. A study of the dispensary system. 

2. A study of the Maine law and condi- 
tions. 

3. A review of our own state law. 

4. Local conditions. 

Under the last heading the state of affairs 
in each town in the county was discussed. 
The number of places in the county where 
licuor was sold was given, whether saloon, 
hotel, drug store or wine cellar, and amount 
of license paid in each instance. 

This program was not only interesting, 
but highly instructive. 

Next time the class will probably study the 
temperance ‘problem in our cities, and also 
concerning the enforcement of the liquor 
laws in our own locality.—Velson A. Jack- 
son, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


% 
The Ex-Teacher’s Privilege 


‘* And those are from the boys of my Sun- 
day-school class,’? announced little Mrs, 
Wardell, indicating a pile of letters beside 
her writing-pad. 

‘**No!’’? Her hostess’ face showed in- 
credulity. ‘* Don’t tell me you teach a 
Sunday-school class when you have been so 
much of an invalid these six years, Mrs. 
Wardell ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, no, dear, I don’t teach ii, but 
they’re miy boys, just the same. Why not? 
Of course, if they had had a permanent 
teacher after I left, I never would have done 
anything that would seem like interference, 
but they didn’t, and the ciass scattered, so 
of course I kept track of them, It’s a great 
pleasure, and I really think it is a duty as 
well. Some of those boys never had any 
teacher but me, and am I to let them think 
Ihave lost interest in them ?”’ 

‘*How many of them‘ write to you?’’ 
asked the hostess, interestedly. 

‘*-About a dozen,’’ responded the bright 
little iady. ‘*There’s Harlow Brent way 
out West in a real pioneer town, with Satur- 
day night dances and Sunday carousals and 
all such things, not a single religious influ- 
ence in the town of five hundred. Harlow 
has organized a Sunday-school and stopped 
the dances. What do you think of that for 
a young fellow all alone? But I was right 
back of him with my prayers, and I have sent 
him all the helps I could get hold of. He 
writes me often, with full details of his work. 

‘*Then there’s Albert Graves. He went 
to New York, and got work through a letter 
of introduction I gave him to a friend of 
mine who is a successful business man. I 
gave him the hint to sort of look after 
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THAT CLASS OF YOURS 








Jewish national history is made 
clear to a child if he has before him 
the helpful colored diagram called 
«« Byington's Chart of Jewish Na- 
tional History."’ 25 cents. The. 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 








Albert’s boarding-place and church home, 

and Albert has found a Christian family to 

board with, and has identified himself with a 

church right away. I wouldn’t have missed 
utting in.my little word there for the world. 
must write him to-night. 

‘**Then there’s Frank Mitchell,—went 
South and married, and gathered quite a 
little family about him. Didn’t do very well 
financially, and got discouraged. They 
dropped out of the church finally, and Frank 
felt like giving the whole thing up, I guess. 
I have to write letters of encouragement to 
him and his little wife real often to keep 
them going. They seem to be picking up 
some now, and have gone back to church 
again. They just needed tiding over. 

‘*There’s Joe Halliday; he’s my sailor 
boy. Had the roving spirit, you know, and 
nothing would do but the navy. His poor 
mother worries her life out. We aren’t sure 
of our boy Joe yet,—he’s one of the kind 
you must never let go of. But he’s hopeful; 
he carries with him a little Testament I gave 
him, and sends me a souvenir postal or some 
word from every port, I feel sure our prayers 
will be answered some day, and Joe will 
take his stand for Christ. Being an invalid, 
you know, gives you lots of time for praying.” 

** What a blessing you are,’? murmured 
the hostess. 

‘Oh, no!’® disclaimed the little lady, 
shrinking from the thought of praise. ‘* It 
isn’t that; I don’t do much. But some- 
times it is jus. the littlest thing at the right 
moment that counts, and the boys all know 
Iam keeping track of them, and am inter- 
ested in everything that concerns them. Oh, 
it’s a blessed privilege to be even an ex- 
teacher.”’— Grace Willis, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

% 


Solving Their Own Problem 


‘* It is a pleasure to teach, and yet it is a 
sacrifice,’’ a teacher of a boys’ class said to 
his pastor, ‘*I enjoy the work, but I miss 
the fellowship and inspiration which come 
from contact with the fellows in the Bible 
class. It makes me hungry when I see the 
men in the old class Sunday after Sunday.’’ 

The pastor who heard the speaker sympa- 
thized with him, but he felt the young man 
could not be spared to the Bible class. He 
longed to see him have the fellowship and 
inspiration longed for. How could it be 
done ? 

He was thinking of this very problem 
when—in a personal letter from an earnest 
pastor—he read an account of how, in an 
Ohio Sunday-school, a company of young 
men, who had left the Bible class to respond 
to the call for teachers, solved a similar 
difficulty. And here is the story: 

** One Sunday, while returning with some 
of our boys from a mission Sunday-school, 
the discussion turned upon the special needs 
of young men. Finally one asked, ‘ Why 
cannot we have a meeting for young men?’ 
I urged that the Young People’s Meeting 
should be enough, but he insisted that what 
was wanted was a meeting where young men 
might talk over the things of interest to 
themselves without the presence of girls, 
The suggestion seemed to strike a popular 
chord. To my objection that there was no 
open hour on Sunday, and no place avail- 
able, they had answers. So I did not dare 
to withstand the appeal, which would appear 
like folly to most people who were saying 
the day was already too full. We arranged 
for five o’clock, on the broad platform around 
the organ in the main room. ‘ And let’s be 
informal,’ one said. ‘We have so many 
formal meetings.’ 

‘* This was the beginning of one of the 
most novel and profitable meetings I ever 
attended. There were eight the first night, 








Before all had come in, some one was play- 
ing snatches from hymns. Others, as they 
came up, began to sing. Then some one 
asked a question as to his duty in regard to 
a proposition his employer had made to him, 
Immediately every one was alert. In the 
eagerness of our talk, heads were very close 
together. I was astonished at the directness 
with which those boys laid down the law to 
each other. There was no tendency to eva- 
sion, The Bible was applied in all its literal- 
ness. In one place where the comparison 
of opinions was developing into a discussion, 
it was suggested that we pray over it. Down 
all went upon their knees, and several ear- 
nest prayers were made, each just as practical 
as had been the talk. Several other things 
were suggested. When the hour was up, it 
seemed as if our meeting had just begun. 

** At the second meeting our number was 
about doubled, and soon the platform would 
not contain us; we had to gather about in 
the nearest seats. As long as I was con- 
nected with the church this meeting was 
continued with never-flagging interest.’’— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, Philadelphia, 


* 
For the Suburban Teachers 


The Sunday-school teachers of Selma, 
Alabama, not content with the weekly meet- 
ings of their Union, have recently launched 
forth on a new and larger plan for self-train- 
ing. 

At the beginning of each quarter they hold 
a meeting of two sessions, morning and after- 
noon, lunching together. There are always 
some especially attractive features, then the 
practical work is taken up in four divisions ; 
the Beginners’, Primary, Junior and Interme- 
diate teachers discussing the lessons for the 
coming quarter in separate sections, planning 
them as fully as time will allow. Three 
experienced teachers in a division are chosen 
to do this, each outlining one month’s lessons. 

The result is not merely instruction in 





Bible truth, but practical work in lesson con- | 


struction and up-to-date methods in teaching. 
Another personal benefit is that each receives 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole quarter’s 
study; lessons are fitted to coming lessons, 


and less scrappy teaching (that well-deserved | 


criticism of our Sunday-school work) is-the 


result. The quarter’s truth is selected, and | 


the twelve lessons are hinged upon it ; hence | 


the impression made upon the pupils’ minds 


will be deepened, not diverted, by each 


successive lesson. 

The broad aim of these quarterly gather- 
ings is easily guessed. It is to attract and 
help the out of town or suburban teachers 
who come into the city to shop and can ar- 
range to attend the large infrequent meetings ; 
also to awaken and enlist the non-progres- 
sive town teachers who can not, or rather do 
not, meet with the Union weekly. 

It is certainly a new movement and an ex- 
cellent one, and if carried on year after year 
will become a live factor in the Sunday- 
school work of that whole section.—Zee 
McCrae, Birmingham, Alabama, 


% 
A Good Work for Young Men 


Much work can be accomplished in a sin- 
gle year by a little hustling on the part of an 
organized class. Perhaps your class can do 
as well as the young men in a Washington 
class did. Listen to this letter from the Rev. 
J. W. Hoyt, Jr. : 

‘* One year ago the young men of the Bible 
class in Bethany Chapel of the city of Wash- 
ington were called together by the pastor to 


| organize. From a beginning of five at that 


time, the club has grown to an enrolment of 
thirty. Successful weekly meetings have 
been held regularly. The aim of the club is 
to increase fellowship and interest in Beth- 
any Chapel. A constitution was carefully 
prepared, and the club has the usual officers. 
Any men over sixteen years of age may be- 
long if they attend the Sunday-school, irre- 
spective of whose class they are in. The 
Bible is studied on Sunday, and occasionally 
religious meetings are held in mid-week. 
The regular Tuesday evening meeting con- 
sists of a business session and social games. 
The first anniversary was celebrated by a 


surprise party to the pastor’s wife.’’ 
L 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


USED IN MILLIONS OF HOMES. 


Dissolves instantly, polishes quickly, goes farther, and lasts 


fenger on the stove than any other stove polish ever made. 
Makes old stoves took like new. Try a cake and you will be 
surprised hy the results. Nothing like it for stoves. 


MORSE BROS,, Props. . . 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A 
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‘*To say that a Bible is 
Yet the Oxford 
The New Editions will 


an Outord, is sufficient. 
eeps on improving. 
lightful surprise.’’ 
prove 6 Gre Christian Nation. 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles 


With New 20th Century Helps ar- 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


OXFORD 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles | 


ee New Helps Under One Alpha } 
3 


~The most complete and best 
arranged of all the helps in vari- 
ous Bibles.’’ 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


ASK FOR THE 








NOW READY! 
FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo.. A wonderful clear 
type in a smatl-size book. 

Minion 16mo. Ready October, \ 
A model had Bible. ayes 

Brevier 16mo.  Largetype tutma/: 
Compass. “A quart in @ pint 
measure, 


The Oxford Bijou 


” 





On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 
Leather bindite 50 cents each, 

t 


The set in leather case, $2.50. 


OXFORD EDITION 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Travel 


A TRAMP among the Alps. A Swiss, a professor in 

Oberlin College, familiar with Switzerland, will 
take a party of boys and young men for a tramp 
among the LPs, next summer. For particulars write 
to Professor F, Anderegg, Uberlin, Ohio. 





THE Art of Travel, by H. H. Powers. A practical 

discussion of the problems of European travel. 
so Pp Price, 20 cents. Bureau of University Travel. 
38 Trinity Place, Boston, 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY is assured investors in our 

North Dakota first mortgage farm loans. Every 
risk punesy inspected. Farm lands steadily in- 
creasing in value. e have had fourteen years’ ex- 
perience in this territory, loaning nearly Two Million 

llars without a penny loss or the losure 

a_ single mortgage by one of our investors. Eest 
of references furnished. porrecnendenes solicited. 
Farmers’ Trust Company, Fessenden, Wells County, 
North Dakota, 








Poultry 


RHODE Island Reds ; Light Brahmas ; White, Buff, 

Barred and Black Rocks; Buff, White, Golden 
and Silver Wyandottes; Brown, Buff and White Leg- 
horns; Black Minorcas and Black Javas. Hardy, pro- 
lific, farm bred, fine stock. For birds, moderate prices, 
or “eggs to hatch” at 10 cents each, write Walter 
Sherman (Sunnydale), Newport, R. 1. 





Opportunities 


23,400 represents the annual salaries of positions now 
open on our books. Free registration. ‘ No po- 
sition—no pay.” Registration form T sent on applica- 
tion. The Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, < iP 








RELIABLE MEN WANTED-—To sell Automatic 

Self-cleaning Curry Comb and other specialties. 
Mone ee eer for hustlers. rite for 
introductory offer with guarantee. Clean Comb Co., 
Dept. 33, Racine, Wis. 





Coins—Stamps 


paid for rare 1853 quarters. Keep all money 
$5- 75 coined before 1875, and send roc. at once for 
a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean a for- 
tune to you. C. F. Clarke & Co., Dept. 46, Le Roy,N.Y. 


Bank By Mail 


E pay 4% interest compounded semiannually on 
WwW every dollar deposited. Booklet “K’’ containing 
full details, sent on request.. Capital and oapee—ia- 
500,000.00. Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 











Patent Lawyers 


INV ENTIONS needed to prevent wrecks and save 

labor. Write Mason Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent 
Lawyers, Box b, Washington, D.C. Estab, 1861. Book- 
let free. References : Rev. J. J.._Muir, A. M. McLach- 
lin, banker, Wash., D.C.; Rev. E.B. Palmer, Phila., Pa, 


Sunday-School Pictures -_ 


TH E Perry Pictures. Send asc. for 25 Easter subjects, 
ete. o two. alike, » Size, 5x8. Or for 25 Art 
subjects, or 25 on the Life of ae, het $1.00 for 120 Art 











subjects, or soc. for 11 extra size, roX12.. Mention The 
S. 5S. Times. The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 





Hotels 


‘THE HAMILTON 14th & K Sts., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. modern, home-like hotel on the 
American plan; good table ; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all places of interest ; 

ransients accommodated, $2. per day and up. 
For particulars and booklet address Irving O. Ball. 
Proprietor, 





Typewriters 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real typewrite: 

at low cost. Combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil, cutting. Visible 
writing, interchangeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
perfect alignment impossib'e. Will stand hardest wear; 
practiony accident proof. Agents wanted. Write 

‘ostal Typewriter Co., Dept. 54, Norwalk, Conn, 








Send for F’ ue and list of 





over 4,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
Seventh Street, Rochester, N. Y. j 


Read Prudential ye popes 








Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yes can 
be kept —_ clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 








Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Sample 

card con- 

taining 

12 pens, 

sent to 

9 
Spencerian, Pen Co. *X.2 Yorks. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
differe nt 
any address upon receipt of six cents in postage, 


Good Natu red Again 


Good Humor Returns with Change to 
Proper Food 


‘‘For many years I was a constant 
sufferer from indigestion, and nervous- 
ness amounting ainast ¢ to prostration,” 
writes a Montana man. 

‘*‘My blood was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with 
moving spots before my eyes. This was 
a steady daily condition. I grew ill- 
tempered, and eventually got so nervous 
I could not keep my books posted, nor 
handle accounts satisfactorily. I can’t 
describe my sufferings. 

‘‘ Nothing I ate agreed with me, tillone 
day, I happened to notice Grape-Nuts in 
a grocery store, and bought a package, 
out of curiosity to know what it was. 

‘*T liked the food from the very first, 
eating it with cream, and now I buy it by 
the case, and use it daily. I soon found 
that Grape-Nuts food was supplying 
brain and nerve force as nothing in the 
drug line ever had done or could do. 

‘‘Tt wasn’t long before I was restored 
to health, comfort and happiness, 
Through the use of Grape-Nuts food my 
digestion has been restored, my nerves 
are steady once more, my eye-sight is 
good again, my mental faculties are 
clear and acute, and I have become so 
good-natured that my friends are truly 
astonished at the change. I feel younger 
and better than I have for twenty years. 
No amount of money would induce me to 
surrender what I have gained through 
the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 
‘*There’s a reason."’ Read the little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Illiteracy 


50” 


(Lesson for April 14) MARCH 30, 1907: 


Child Labor 


of the little Breadwinners, ten to fourteen years old, in the cotton mills of North Carolina are illiterate, according to census 


figures for 1900 just published. 


These are white children of American stock ! 


Only 16.6 % of all the white children of that 


se in the entire state were illiterate, and the percentage would be even less if the little cotton mill workers were not included. 
orth and South, cotton mill operatives, 10 to 14 years of age, are 41.3 % illiterate, while that is true of only 7.1% of the 


total number of children of the same age. 


Stand by President Roosevelt 


The Cotton — is the chief, but not the only, offender against the 


rights of childhood 


At least half a miltion children under sixteen years of age are to-day 
working in factories, mines, trade, transportation, and occupations not 
including farm work. Their young bodies are being exhausted, their 
minds embittered, en od souls destroyed ,—all for the love of money, 

They are the future voters and 
mothers of the Republic—our sole security for the future. 

President Roosevelt knows these facts. He realizes the evils of child 
But the President cannot con- 
duct this fight single-handed and alone against the combined forces of 
e needs your help. Public opinion alone can combat 


These children ought to be in school. 


labor, and is ome, his utmost to stop it, 


greed and gain. 
this sinister peril, 


National Child Labor Comsmittee 


Unrrep Cuaritizs Buitpinc, New York City. 
CenTurY eer. ATLANTA, GA. 


OFFICERS 


Felix Adler, Chpirman. 
Homer Folks, Vice-Chairman, 
V. Everit Macey 

Treasurer. 


Associate members, $2 to $25 a year. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay, 


A. J. McKelwa: 
Owen R. Lovaas, 


Here is the program ; 


allowed to work. 


Protect the Children 


Join the National Committee, and help in this fight for the children. 


First—keep all children under fourteen out of mines, tactories, messen- 
ger service, and all physically or morally ruinous occupations. 


Second—relieve and assist those who are the victims of poverty. 
Third—punish cruel and avaricious parents or employers. 


Fourth—prevent children under sixteen from working in mines, or in 
dangerous occupations, or at night. 


Fifth—establish eight-hour workday for amy child under sixteen who is 


sgn Enrollment 


I take pleasure in contrib:tin ° 
work of the National Child La Kg Committee. 


n Associate Member. 


Secretary. 
Assistant 


Name. 
Secretaries. 


Sustaining members, $25 to $100. 


Guarantors, over $100. Send your name, and become at least an associ- 


ate member. 
slavery. 


Your $2 may save a little boy or girl from industrial 


Please enroll me as{ A Sustaining Member. 
A Guarantor, 


Make all checks or orders payable to the National Child Labor Commit- 


tee, United Charities Building, New York City. 
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Automatic 


writes: ‘Saved 


1.25 










or 
knob, raising burner, oil runs back in 


. E. CARN, IND., writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Stoves 

SECTIONAL cur OF Sanensren aie worth more than twice as much as they. oon. It costs me 
ay 48 cents a day for fuel,’’ 

on © Harrison Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful saversof fuels 

least 50% to 75% over wood and coal.” E. 

$4.25 2 oe or fuel by Lt 1iy L 

pa ty Stove. My range cost me $6 

7 month.’? Objectional 

out. Not hike those sold 


BURNS BARRELS OF AIR. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED! wherever! sxhibices: vfoa 


poo pd rincipally from ames 
oil cost money. ON 


RISON 


To apne ‘ura knob—oil runs into burner—touch a mate 
in about a barrel of air, to every large spoonful of ofl consum 
Same heat all day, 
pat fire out, = 

a“. soot, or ashes. 


V FREE FUE FUEL I is: an er uicn e ~ 


Nis VALVELESS 


rates gas from kerosene misieait 39 th air. 






l night. For more or less hea 


it oy 
eh ae Tete coltene 


simply turn +4 There it remains until you come aga 
can, fire’s out. As near perfection as anythin 
No leaks—nothing to clog or close up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is un 


NOTHING 









e gallon of — Wood, 
oe 


outrol. Att bele iRNER. an r 
ee AIR BURNER Sfove 


oe. - tense hot fire. RST 
passes through air mixer, 









LSE LIKE IT. 


a 
regulating, no more Leg 3 


in this ‘world. No 
er proper control. 





L. &. NORRIS, VT. a Ratios: 





mt ard month, and the Harrison 
arenes all other stoves 
in stores. Ideal for cooking, 
roasting, baking, aes canning fruit, 
panies, cottages, camping, also for heat- 
a stores, rooms, ete., with radi- 
omgett achment. No morocnteying o00 coal, 
ing, ob soot and dirt. No hot flery 
eitchons Absolutely safe from explosion. 
Not dangerous like gasoline. Simp dur- 
a for years. Saves expense, 
gery and fue 








Sold 
fUESTED MICH., © Sees 
sold 11 stoves.’? This patent new. No 
condieh tas enormous. 
rat 

t) besinens, iss trains to watch this generator—excites 
curiosity—watch it as 
dozen—sell ten. Write to-day for s 
mew plan. Send no money. 
Get in a carly for territory. 


EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS. 


SALESMEN — MANAGERS— MEN OR WOMEN at home 
= beam a all or part MESSRS. Heke dn ERATE Oete 
nts. RS. HEAD & F 


rites: 2 eneiose ‘order for $81.00. 


TEX., 
RUSH. Sell like hot 
oves in ourowntown.’’ 8B. L. 
** Been out one d aed 
e 
Agents reaping great harvest. Where 
ple stop on street, leave their homes, place 


though a thing of — Show a 
orld vy 








Alisizes. Prices low—83.25 and u 
only send your name —_— a 





WORLD MFC.CO. 6487 Baw Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 


went to A address. Se Send no money— 
ey Rnd our 30 day trial offer—fall 
position. Catal free. 














WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 


About each book we issue, as soon as it 
comes out? We will gladly put your 
mame on our Permanent Mailing List for 
book announcements. A postal card re- 
quest will be sufficient. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 











Models ot Palestine 


wit relative elevation of all moutains, valleys, lakes ; 
from Palestine Exploration Fund maps and authorized 
sources; different sizes and prices: names on the 
model like a map; for home Sunday-school, colleges. 

a@ Highly commended by Bishop Vincent, Prin- 
cipal Dawson, and scores of prominent workers, Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted. 


THE PALESTINE MODEL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
All different, Corea, China, etc., 

00 STAMPS, ce AGENTS WANTED 

UNION S P CoO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Read Prudential Avie: 











SUMMER VACATION IN 
Egypt and Palestine 


These most interesting countries are not impossible 
in the summer months. That impression has grven 
way before the enthusiasm of those who have availed 
themselves of the usual vacation period. 

We will take you to Jerusalem in comfort during 
July and August. Sail June 2oth. Return September 
H. Write for announcement. 


H.W. Dunning & Co., f PST on: 


pb a s S. S. Convention, 
. First-class tour, only 
All expenses. 


Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 
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